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Continuing THE MIDLAND series of 
papers on Alaska and her Gold Fields, 
a series begun in September, the next 
paper, to appear in THE MIDLAND 
for December, is as follows: 


Mr. Forrest Crissey’s Paper 


A valuable and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the progress made in the 
work of development down to the 
close of the season of 1897, by Mr. 
Forrest Crissey, of the Chicago 7imes 
Flerald and Post,a writer of large ex- 
perience, who enjoys unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for obtaining the latest relia- 
ble information. The ground to be 
covered by Mr. Crissey will be as 
follows: 

1. The total amount of gold taken 
out, the extent of new discoveries and 
developments, and the prospects of 


the future as viewed from the stand Ea 
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point of the close of the season. 


2. A careful showing of the extent | 433. The Print of a Hand or ee | 
and nature of the food supplies, and A Detective Story Minnie S. Baker 
exact location of same, together with % | 439. Toa November Rose: Toem . Rosa M. Cawood 
the location and accessibility of the | 440. AJerusalemIdyl . . . . Jessie Thomas 
supply depots. | 446. Tolda: Poem . W. I. Tyler Brigham 

| 
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3. The actual number of persons 
who have gone into the country this 
season, and an analysis of the char- 
acter of the new and old population. 

4. The winter mail facilities. 

5. How the miners will pass the 


447. For Cuba Libre: Prize Story. Elizabeth Harman 





| 450. Lost Chords: Poem . . Mary Morrison 
| 451. Grant’s Life in the West and His Missis- 
sippi — Campaigns . John W. Emerson 
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From a copyrighted picture loaned THE MIDLAND MONTHLY by Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie. 


VINNIE REAM’S LINCOLN. ’ 
Profile View of the Famous Statue. (See sketch of Vinnie Ream Hoxie, by Isadore Baker, 
in this number.) 
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HOMES OF LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


CASTLE, PRIORY AND COTTAGE. 


By ALICE ROSSETER WILLARD. 


N O COUNTRY excels England in 
superb and storied homes. Nearly 
every one of her illustrious sons and 
daughters is invariably the possessor of a 
castle or palace, wherein have been cen- 
tered the family pride and taste of gen- 
erations. In one 
of the most noted 
castles in the 
kingdom one may 
at times find Lady 
Henry Somerset, 
the widely known 
English reformer 
and temperance 
worker, a famous 
daughter of a fa- 
mous house. 
Eastnor Castle, 
the ancestral 
home of this 
daughter of a 
hundred earls, is 
situated amid 
some of the love- 
liest hillside and 
woodland scen- 
ery in all Eng- 
land. Not far away looms up the historic 
Herefordshire Beacon, nearly 1,500 feet 
above the water level, which has for long 
ages been used for beacon fires, the an- 
cient means of signaling. In the days of 
the Spanish Armada, “when twelve fair 
counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 
lonely height,” it shone forth its call to 
arms, as it has done so many times since. 
The beacon was lighted in June, 1887, 
the occasion being the semi-centennial 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. The last occa- 
sion was in June of the present year, 





EASTNOR CASTLE, 
Driveway and approach to the court-yard gate. 


when Victoria celebrated her sixtieth 
anniversary on the throne of Great 
Britain. ° 

The proud possession of Eastnor is 
about three hours by rail from London, 
in the storied Malvern hills, and com- 
prises several 
thousand acres. 
It boasts a deer 
park of 700 acres, 
in which are great 
oaks and other 
fine old trees, un- 
der which graze 
large herds of 
deer. It is said 
that there have 
been deerin East- 
nor Park since 
1275, when the 
Bishop of Can- 
tilupe and the 
“Red Earl” of 
Gloucester quar- 
reled about the 
“chase” of East- 
nor. Not many 
miles away on 
one side is the beautiful old town of 
Gloucester, with its noted cathedral; and 
about as far on the other side is Worces- 
ter, celebrated for its manufacture of 
china. 

After passing the lodge gates, the vis- 
itor is on undulating grounds of inde- 
scribable loveliness, dotted with rare 
trees and shrubs. Long winding drives 
and pathways lead to the castellated 
gates, whose great square towers guard 
the entrance to the courtyard. 

Eastnor Castle was completed in 1812. 


(The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Johnson Brigham, publisher, 1897. 
All rights reserved. ] 
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The stone of its walls was carried on 
mule back from the quarry, and cost 
£12,000 before it was touched by the 
chisel. Immense round towers flank the 
corners, and a “keep” rises above the 
whole. From the staff in the center of 
this keep floats the English flag when the 
Chatelaine of the estate is in residence. 
The style is that of a Norman baronial 
castle of the time of Edward I. 

The grand entrance is through a lofty 
porch of fine proportions, with several 
marble steps leading into the Great 
Hall, which is decorated with halberds, 
spears and pikes, imperial arms, eques- 
trian and other mailed figures, comprising 
an inestimable fortune in themselves. 
This hall is the center of the castle, and 
is 65 x30 feet in dimensions and 65 feet 
high. Its rugs and Italian furniture, with 
its unique and immense chimney places 
and rare marble furnishings, constitute a 
noteworthy feature of the great building. 
The furniture of the castle is mostly 
Italian,—old, beautiful and priceless. 
The great dining room contains the por- 
traits of the principal members of the 
Cocks, Somers, Eliot and Yorke families. 

The drawing-room is of gothic style, 
with richly groined ceiling, painted with 
coats of arms showing the descent of Earl 
Somers, Lady Henry Somerset's father, 
through the mother, from the Plantage- 
nets, Berkeleys, Treadways and other 
families. The fireplace is surmounted by 
the Earl’s arms, coronet and supporters, 
carved in white stone, above which is 
painted an heraldic tree showing the de- 
scent of the family from Thomas Cocks, 
of Cleeve. The walls are covered with 
tapestries from designs by Le Brun, and 
from the ceiling hangs a beautiful chan- 
delier, designed after the original in the 
Nuremburg Cathedral. 

Opening from this room is a large oc- 
tagonal music salon, wherein are rare 
paintings and other valuable objects. 

The noblest room under the roof of the 
great castle is the library, a rdom more 
beautiful than the private library of the 
Sovereign at Windsor Castle. The doors, 
bookcases, and indeed all the wood-work, 


are of Italian walnut inlaid with box- 
wood after a design in the sacrigty of the 
Church of Santa Maria della Grazie, at 
Milan. 

The next in interest isthe chapel, after 
which comes the grand staircase of pure 
white marble, with its priceless paintings 
and statuary, forming one of the hand- 
somest features of the castle; while the 
state chambers, with their rich and cost- 
ly furnishings, rival those of kings and 
princes. 

The private suites of rooms at Eastnor 
are each in dimensions, furnishings and 
appointments becoming to a royal family. 
The loveliest is Lady Henry's, her cham- 
ber being in rose satin, and her boudoir 
in olive. Her “den” or study is a tower 
room, a dream in white and gold, looking 
out on terrace, garden and lake. In fact 
her suite of four rooms, bathed in light, 
almost smothered with rare flowers, rich 
in pictures, hangings and draperies, rare 
and costly books and bric-a-brac, affords 
strong temptation to one world-tired; and 
one marvels that the owner of so much 
that conduces to comfort and ease, can so 
forget herself in the world's work. 

Eastnor Castle is replete with elegance 
and splendor, yet the terraces, gardens 
and parks are among the greatest attrac- 
tions. The situation is beautiful, and 
every advantage of nature has been 
taken in the planting and laying out of 
the grounds, until the spot offers one of 
the most delightful spectacles imagin- 
able, its attractiveness being enhanced 
by the pleasing outlook over mountain 
and lake, hill, valley and woodland. As 
a whole the place is an expression of the 
taste, knowledge and sense of beauty 
possessed by the late Earl Somers, who 
was constantly inspired by the sym- 
pathy and culture of his beautiful wife, 
Countess Somers, while he patiently 
planned and developed for a long series 
of years the home they both loved so 
devotedly. 

Once a guest in such a place, one is as 
free as in one’s own home. At 7:30-an 
attendant enters your chamber with a tray 
bearing a smoking cup of tea, sugar, 
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cream and biscuit. She rolls up the cur- 
tains, lights the fire in the grate, and in a 
few moments brings warm water for the 
bath. At 8:30 the gong sounds for break- 
fast, which meal you are free to have 
served in your private room, or you can 
go to the breakfast room for it. After 
the morning meal a few moments are 
given to devotions, conducted in the din- 
ing room, as is the case in nearly every 
home in England, for which brief service 
several of the servants usually come in. 

One is then provided for in the way of 
a drive or ride or a tramp over the estate 
or to the near-by village of Ledbury, a 
quaint old market town; or one is free to 
read, or write, or roam the castle; or to 
visit the vast conservatories or any part 
that interests. 

Luncheon is served at one, and is a 
pleasant gathering of the house-party, 
each one coming in fresh with the morn- 
ing’s diversions. Life in such a place goes 
on in an easy, dreamlike way. For din- 
ner at seven each guest dresses beauti- 
fully, and all repair promptly to the din- 
ing room, where you are likely to meet a 
bishop, a dean, returned missionaries, lit- 
erary people, travelers, philanthropists 
and other celebrities. All are soon joined 
by the hostess, who cheerfully greets each 
one with some charming word or inquiry. 
After the meal (a rather stately though 
not stiff affair) there may be entertain- 
ment in the village, for which carriages 
await the castle guests at the proper mo- 
ment; or there may be music, singing and 
conversation in the castle drawing room. 
In all,one here meets charming people and 
usually from several countries, as would 
be expected, knowing the wide fame and 
tireless activities of the hostess. Such 
a life is an ideal one; never any hurry, 
rush or worry. No one takes any note of 
time. 

So vast an estate as Eastnor has of 
course a large tenantry. Lady Henry 
controls in all her holdings about 31,000 
acres of land. At one time her tenantry, 
counting all the estates with her London 
holdings, numbered 125,000 persons. It 
was for the urbanites of these people that 


Lady Henry held her first Bible readings 
in the kitchens of the farmers, and her 
mothers’ meetings in the billiard room of 
the castle on the eve of the beginning of 
her busy new life. Just outside the gates to 
the castle grounds is the school-house in 
which she made her first temperance ad- 
dress, now several years since, at the close 
of which she signed the pledge and in- 
vited her hearers to do the same. 

Aside from Eastnor, Lady Henry has 
three or four other homes. The Priory 
at Reigate, a town twenty miles southeast 
from London, is known as her favorite re- 
treat, the home she most prizes. It, too, is 
as beautiful as a poet’s dream. It was 
here that Lady Henry became converted 
to what she is pleased to call her life- 
work, and where a way was finally opened 
leading to her present career. The whole 
parish of Reigate belongs to her. 

Immediately inside the gates to Reigate 
Priory, she has also a cottage home, fam- 
ous all over England as being the home 
for two or three years, of Miss Frances 
Willard. This cottage is one of the most 
secluded, sheltered retreats ever dreamed 
of by weary wanderer, and is a storehouse 
of souvenirs from personal friends from 
many countries. 

The Reigate estate, known as the Pri- 
ory, was given by William of Orange to 
Lord Chancellor Somers for his services 
in establishing the constitutional king- 
ship. The Priory, now an extensive, mod- 
ernized house of innumerable rooms, filled 
with treasures and characterized by lux- 
ury,was a monastic establishment in olden 
times. It was well known to all “Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” It is situated in the fair 
county of Surrey, and in its near neigh- 
borhood many weil known writers and 
artists have established retreats. East- 
nor is a realization of an old romance; or 
“the lordly pleasure house” of a poet's 
fancy; yet it rejoices in no traditions such 
as the Priory can boast. It was in these 
gardens that the disturbed, distressed 
woman walked, thinking of the old insol- 
uble enigma, “ Was He? Was He not? 
If He was not, from whence came I? If 
He is, what am I, and what am I doing 
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GREAT HALL, 


with my life?” when she heard the voices 
answer, not with her bodily ear, but in 
the inner depths of the soul, “ Act-as if 1 
were, and thou shalt know I am.” Since 
that moment Lady Henry Somerset has 


EASTNOR CASTLE. 


been trying to make the world better by 
her presence. 

It was also in this great and storied re- 
treat that she gave her famous garden 
party in the summer of 1895, in honor of 





DRAWING ROOM, EASTNOR CASTLE. 











394 CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 


the delegates of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Convention, 
heldin London. Fifteen hundred guests 
spent an ideal half-day in these beautiful 
grounds, under these famous trees, and 
amidst these almost royal surroundings. 
Women from thirty-one different coun- 
tries enjoyed the rare occasion, the 
princely old Priory being thrown open 


for the festival. The guests were re- 
ceived at the main entrance by Miss 
Willard, as president of the World’s 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and at the drawing-room door by Lady 
Henry,’ who bade each one welcome’ 
She was assisted by her beautiful mother. 
The occasion was a notable one, even in 
England. 
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CLOUDS AT SUNSET. ’ 





HE GLORY of the dying day, 
With purpling line and changing ray, 
Is over all the sky; 
The faint rose-tinge, the deep’ning flush, 
Seems fairest maiden’s coyest blush 
Beneath her lover's eye. 


But to the sad and lonely heart 

Bereft of love, estranged, apart— 
Mourning a buried past; 

That rosy hue but speaks of hours 

Fled yond recall, like summer’s flowers 


When Love lies slain, the empty ghosts Neath winter's chilly blast. 


Of joys long dead, in whelming hosts 
Are ever flocking near; 
And Memory, oppressed and faint, 
i Heeds not the message Hope would paint 
Upon the sunset clear. 


With rosy-colored finger-tips, 

And slowly trailing wings she dips 
Across the glowing skies; 

And at her touch all nature takes 

A solemn hush that promise makes 
Of calmer morns to rise. 





’Twixt rifts in clouds of pearly hue 

Gleam placid depths of sapphire blue 
Within a sea of fire; 

And over all a golden haze 

That dazzles the enraptured gaze 
That would to it aspire. 


And Hope in ever welcome guise 

Bends low, and to despairing eyes 
Unfolds a brighter way; 

And bids the heart fresh courage take, 

As still the clouds of sunset break 
Into a fairer day. 


Behind those rifts the city stands, 
Invisible, not made with hands, 

Oft seen by John of old; 
Where Sorrow makes no more her moan, 
Where tears and sighing are unknown, 
Where love will ne’er grow cold. 


Lilian Morton Baugh. 
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NEARING THE HEAD OF TAKU RIVER. 


ROUTE TO ALASKA’S ELDORADO. 


By Mrs. FREDERICK SCHWATKA.* 


A NEW 


O ONE familiar with the coast line of 
our distant colony, and also possess- 

ing a knowledge of the interior of that 
vast territory, the seemingly contradic- 
tory reports now spread broadcast over 
the land regarding the conditions existing 
there are readily recognized as veracious 
statements,garnered from different points 
in a region with almost as great a diver- 
sity in climate and scenery as would be 
found in all of our western states. I have 
heard many anxious persons, who wished 
tostart at once for the sub-Arctic interior 
of this vast colony, in hopes of being 
among the lucky few who acquire sud- 
den wealth, exclaim, when objections 
were raised to such a course at this season 
of the year, that all chances for securing 
fine prcspects would be exhausted before 
spring opens. Suppose all of the great 
country lying west of the Mississippi 
River were now unsettled and unoccu- 
pied, save by a few straggling bands of 
savages, and perhaps a thousand or so 


*Mrs. Schwatka’s first paper, ‘‘Around About 
Alaska’s Metropolis,’’ was printed in THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY for October. 
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prospectors scattered along some of the 
numerous water courses, would it not 
seem as though the eager throng outside 
might possibly be able to find sufficient 
room for work on similarly favorable 
streams, even though they patiently 
waited a few months for better climatic 
conditions than those which exist as the 
long, dark winter approaches? 

It is beyond question that the route to 
the Yukon by its mouth, though easier, 
will never be a popularone. This is not 
only on account of the length of the jour- 
ney, but because of the expense involved. 
At the present time the greatest amount 
of travel to the interior is by the Chilkoot 
Pass. Although there are two other 
traveled routes in the same country, these, 
the White Pass and the Chilkat Pass, are 
long and difficult, and persons entering 
the interior or passing to the coast prefer 
the greater difficulties encountered ina 
shorter route, as is the Chilkoot, to en- 
during the horrors of an extra week or two 
onthetrail. 

To reach the Chilkoot Pass you ascend 
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the northern arm of the Lynn Canal, the 
most northerly reach of the great Island 
Passage. Although steamers entering 
Lynn Canal have not in the past used the 
Chilkoot Inlet, owing to imperfect knowl- 
ege of its waters, at the present time 
miners are landed on its majestic moun- 
tain-locked shores. At the head of the 
inlet is a beautiful glacial stream, now 
known as Dyea River. It is up this tor- 
tuous mountain torrent all must travel 
who cross the great Chilkoot Pass. This 
pass is virtually a climb of about thirty- 


only on account of the extreme difficulties 
encountered in scaling its forbidding, icy 
granite walls of thousands of feet, but 
also because it can be used for so short a 
period during the year with any degree 
of safety for the multitude. Again, the 
scarcity and inferior size of timber 
found on the lakes that form the head- 
waters of the great river is a serious 
drawback, to say nothing of the many 
portages, which but prolong the miseries 
to be endured on the trail. So, when at 
last the exhausted adventurer reaches 





VIEW ALONG THE SHORE OF AH-KLANE. 


five hundred feet over granite, ice and 
snow. Even at the present time of the 
year it has taken on a severe Arctic as- 
pect, and those now awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to force the icy barrier, must, if 
they make the attempt, expect to endure 
the greatest hardships and privations, or 
else turn back for a long winter’s inactive 
wait at Juneau, where their surplus capi- 
tal must be consumed in providing the 
necessaries of life till spring can offer 
more favorable opportunities for another 
trial. In spite of all that may be done to 
make the Chilkoot Pass more accessible, 
it can never become a popular route, not 


‘ his Eldorado, he has fully earned all the 


gold that fancy has so vividly pictured 
could be picked up in this far-off land, 
There are few persons journeying to 


the interior of Alaska by any of the routes 


below the Yukon’s mouth who do not stop 
at Juneau for some forgotten article of 
provision. In fact, this is the outfitting 
point for all the old miners who enter the 
Yukon basin for a summer’s work and 
then return to the coast to winter. 

But twelve miles below this thriving 
metropolis of Alaska, and on the same 
great salt water estuary, lies the mouth 
of the Taku Inlet, a nearly land-locked 
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VIEW ON THE 


harbor of over eighteen miles in extent, 
and up to its very head ocean steamers 
can pass. The shores of this magnificent 
body of water are covered with dense 
forests to the water’s edge — except where 
a great glacier, of an intensely: blue 
color, and known as the Blue Glacier, 
extends for over a mile along the water 
front, shedding great icebergs into the 


TAKU TRAIL. 


bay. This glacier in nowise interferes 
with navigation, so vast is the harbor: 
but it adds an especial charm to its many 
scenic beauties. At the head of the inlet 
a large river of the same name enters. 
This river is fully a mile wide at its 
mouth and it holds this width as far as 
you can see upits course. The waters of 
the Taku River are very swift, and they 





ON THE TESLIN RIVER. 
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have brought down vast quantities of 
sediment, forming bars across its mouth, 
so that only light-draft boats can enter. 
Once over the bars, powerful river steam- 
ers can ascend the stream for nearly fifty 
miles. The Taku River resembles great- 
ly the Stickeen River, which was used by 
the miners, during the Cassiar gold ex- 
citement, to reach those mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Powerful light-draft river 
steamers could traverse the waters of the 
Taku River quite as readily as they made 


country by easy grades, and is of such 
character that a railway could easily be 
built across it without more expense than 
would be required to construct a similar 
line in any of the western states. 

At the end of the eighty mile portage 
the waters of a beautiful lake are reached. 
This is known to the Indians by the name 
of Ah-Klane, which, in the Tlinket 
tongue, means Big Lake. It certainly de- 
serves this name, for it is over a hundred 
miles long and from eight to ten miles in 





VIEW ON THE TAKU RIVER 
Though the negative taken is poor, this view is too typical of Alaska river scenery to be lost — hence its reproduction. 


their course up the Stickeen in former 


days. 

On the whole course of the Taku River 
there is no glacier terminating in its val- 
ley to obstruct navigation, nor are there 
any rapids of such dimensions as would 
interfere with continuous river travel. 

About forty miles up its course the 
river forks. Pursuing the North Fork 
about eight miles the head of navigation 
is reached. From this point there is a 
portage of eighty miles. Here pack mule 
trains could be established with relay 
houses every ten or twelve miles. The 
portage is one through a low, rolling 


width, Steamers placed on this lake can 
have unobstructed navigation not only to 
the very heart of Alaska’s gold fields, 
but from here can pass to the very mouth 


‘of the Yukon and Bering’s Sea, a dis- 


tance of over two thousand miles. 

The northern end of AA-K/Zane, or Big 
Lake, is drained by the Teslin River, or 
Hotalinqua, as it is sometimes called by 
the miners. This river empties into the 
Yukon below the many obstructions 
which occur along the chain of lakes 
that form its headwaters. The only 
rapid on the Yukon below the mouth of 
the Teslin is Rink Rapids, or Five Fin- 
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CASCADE FALLS, NEAR THIRD POLE BRIDGE 


gers, as they are sometimes called; and to the Pacific coast, thence up that coast 
these, it is claimed, can readily be passed to distant Alaska, and from there back 
by a steamer. into the interior. Until some great cor- 

Undoubtedly it is a long journey, first poration takes in hand the problem of 





LUNCH CAMP ON THE TAKU RIVER. 
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ALONG THE SHORE OF THE TAKU INLET—ESQUIMAU DOG IN THE FOREGROUND 


constructing over a thousand miles of 
railway, tapping some desirable point on 
the Canadian Pacific, as Winnipeg, I 
fear the Argonauts of '97 and '98 will be 
compelled to follow this roundabout road 
to wealth. 

We all know it takes time to construct 
eleven or twelve hundred miles of rail- 
way, but it is easy to see that a line of 
eighty miles could be quickly built, or 
until that is done the slow and well-tried 
mule train could be utilized. 

If the New Woman is going to rush into 
the gold fields to wrést them from the 
hardy miners, as now seems probable, it 


’ would be well if she could be taken in by 


this comparatively easy route, and so con- 
serve her energy for the difficulties en- 
countered later on. Formerly the miners 
‘of the interior, along the great Yukon, 
were less fortunate in their helpmates. 
For many years there were no white 
women on the Yukon. Even the mis- 
sionaries had not penetrated this great 
sub-Arctic region. The few white men 
who wintered in the country were de- 
pendent on native belles for whatever 
assistance they gained. 

It was said to be a sure indication of 
the tribe to which a _ woman _ belonged 
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how she fared when journeying up stream. 
All progress against the current of the 
Yukon is difficult in the extreme, for the 
waters of the upper river are very swift. 
Whenever a miner was met tracking 
through the dense underbrush, or stand- 
ing up poling slowly and painfully against 
the rapid current, while the woman sat 
back comfortably in the boat chewing a 
delicious cud of tobacco, then it was 
known that this woman was a Chilkat or 
Chilkoot, of the Tlinket Nation, tribes 
from the coast, or “ outside,” as it is called 
on the river. If the reverse was met, the 
miner seated comfortably smoking his 


pipe, while trudging along shore through 
brush and mire, or working like a slave, 
pole in hand in the boat, the person so 
engaged was known at once to be a Tak- 
heesh, or “Stick” Indian, as they are 
locally called, a tribe dwelling along the 
upper Yukon. All these intricate social 
questions connected with the native fair 
sex will be settled by the advent of the 
the new woman, and hereafter the miner 
must take his place at the rope, or at 
the pole, from start to finish, leaving no 
possible room for hesitation or specula- 
tion on the part of the looker-on as to his 
role in life. 
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ANOTHER DAY. 


HE star of morn, like some great jewel gleaming, 
In the expectant East awaits; 

While heralds, with bright pennants upward streaming, 
Resplendent stand at fair Aurora’s gates. 


For he, from whom all darkness:steals away, 
In silence and in fear, 

The glorious one who has begotten Day, 
In splendor now draws near. 


Ope wide the gates and lift your banners high, 
O, heralds of a mighty, gracious king ! 

With glowing colors paint the smiling sky,— 
Let God’s vast universe rejoice and sing! 


Another day! Hope springs within the heart, 
Where it has lain imprisoned through the night, 
And bids its jailor, grim Despair, depart, 
At thy first beam, O blessed, blessed Light! 


Julia A. Williams. 





























“ Now,’good Franz Floris,{listen — I'll tell you what I will do.” 


Drawings, for THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, by S. Hoeseling, Munich, Germany. 


THE BALLAD OF QUINTIN MASSY.* 


Who goes to the city of Antwerp, that famous old And they meet and talk of their lovers. til] their 
Flemish town, pitchers are running o’er, 

Will see, in the square of the Miinster, a fountain And wonder if Flemish lovers will be what they 
of great renown. were, once more,— 


It stands by the grand Cathedral, the church with Will be what they were when Quintin, as famous 
the wondrous chimes, in art as in love, 

And the maidens go there for water, as they went Wrought out from the heated iron the Roland that 
in the olden times; stands above. 
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“* If you are Quintin Massy, and if this is the work of your hand." 


As gallant a youth was Quintin as any in Antwerp 
town, 

And never a better blacksmith made bellows go 
up and down; 


And never a Flanders lover had maiden more 
richly fair, 

Than the daughter of proud Franz Floris, re- 
nowned of the painters there. 


But the haughty, the proud Franz Floris looked 
up from his easel, and said: 

‘*The world it has only one Floris, with only one 
child to wed. 


‘*And he who will woo and win her must first be a 
painter, and paint 

This fairest of faces in Flanders,—knight-errant, 
or king, or saint. 


“I note that you are a blacksmith, and a clever 
one, too, they say— 

There are many fair girls in Antwerp would 
marry you any day. 

‘Bet the daughter of old Franz Floris can never 
give heart nor hand 

To one who is not the equal of any in all the 
land.” 





** Now good Franz Floris, listen—I’1! tell you what 
I will do— 

There is not in the whole of Flanders a painter so 
great as you; 


** But if, within five short summers, I paint on a 
canvas clear, 

A picture better than any of all you have painted 
here,— 


Do you promise upon your honor, do you promise 
your own good name, 

That she shall be mine forever? be one in my love 
—my fame?’ 


Loud laughed the great Franz Floris: ‘‘ Too mod- 
est, young man, by far. 

Art is not won like a maiden, nor mgidens as some 
things are. 


‘‘I grant that to be a blacksmith, to hammer a 
nail or a ring, 

Is an easy task for a young man, but ar? is another 
thing. 

“‘And whether my daughter is willing to wait five 
summers for you? 

There are enough of Antwerp’s gallants who wait 
but my leave to woo.” 
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“T'll wait!” cried Floris’ daughter: “I'll wait, 
good Quintin, nor wed; 
Five summers will find me faithful, or else they 


will find me dead.” 


So he buckled his sword about him, and with pil- 
grim’s staff in hand, 

He wandered along fair rivers, he journeyed 
through many a land; 


And an image was ever before him: ‘Could I 
paint what my soul doth see, 
There is not a painter in Flanders, who would not 


be envying me.” 


So out from the fields of Holland, and over cold 
fields of snow, 

By many an Alpine torrent, by many a gorge be- 
low, 


The feet of the pilgrim wandered, far into that 
favored clime, 

Where art is a child of nature, and nature a thing 
sublime. 


Then he tarried and sought a master, in color, and 
form, and line, 

And watched the summer sunsets go out in a sea 
of wine. 


And the days went by, and the summers in splen- 
dor their cycles ran, 

And the smith became a scholar, and the scholar 
the full grown man. 


Five years to a day had vanished, five years anda 
month had flown, 

And the autumn had brought no message to her 
who was left alone. 


‘*He is dead,” she cried, ‘‘ my lover, for faithless 
he could not be.”’ 

‘He is dead,’’ the false winds whispered, “he is 
dead, but not for thee.”’ 


One day, when the great Franz Floris stood lean- 
ing on Quintin’s well, 

A pedler unloosed his bundle, with curious things 
to sell: 


‘For the love of God, buy something! 
nothing to eat or wear! 

1 am told you are fond of pictures, and here I have 
one that’s rare: 


“It has neither frame nor stretcher—but the col- 
ors remain as clear ’’— 


“‘ What is that? good heaven!” cried Floris, “’tis * 


my child that is painted here. 


‘*Who—where is the master painter? how much is 
the price you seek? 

There is not a man in Flanders can paint such a 
brow and cheek.”’ 


‘Thank God!” the stranger answered, “ thank 
God that you think it true, 

For that picture is Quintin Massy’s, who claims 
your daughter of you.” 


I have 


“If you are Quintin Massy, and if this is the work 
of your hand, 

There’s not such another painter in all of this 
Flemish land. 


‘There is not such another painter, but I’ve news 
that is sad for you, 

And if you are Quintin Massy, you’ll know what 
I say is true:— 


‘Five summers my child had waited, five sum- 
mers their autumns wed, 

And the winter brought no message, and the poor 
child thought thee dead. 


“**He is dead,’ she cried, ‘my lover, for faithless 
he could not be’; 

‘ He is dead,’ the false winds whispered, ‘ he is dead, 
but not for thee.’ 


“This morning, this very morning, when the clois 
ter bells strike nine, 

There will be another sister at the cloister of 
{soline; 


** When the bell strikes nine and a quarter, she will 
kneel for the one last vow, 

Tis a mile from here, good Quintin, and the bells 
are ringing now.” 


‘*Horse—horse!”’ cries Quintin Massy, and his 
cloak is cast afar, 

And he rides with sword and buckler, as a soldier 
would ride to war. 


The bell strikes five already—the bell strikes six— 
and eight, 

But Quintin’s sword has rattled the bars of the 
cloister gate. 


‘““Who comes?” cries the angered abbess, “‘ who 
storms at the cloister door? 

I tell you that Floris’ daughter is a child of the 
world no more. 


For the solemn mass is chanting, and she kneels 
at the altar rail, 

And pious nuns attend her, and bring her the sis- 
ter’s veil.” 


“Stop, stop your prayers,” cries Quintin, ‘for I 
swear by Antwerp town, 

You’ll bring me Floris’ daughter, or I’]] burn your 
cloister down.” 


And the pale, poor nuns grew whiter, as white as 
the bands they wore, 

And they led a maiden fainting, and veiled, to the 
cloister door. 


“It is done!” cried Quintin Massy, ‘‘the picture 
1 saw, is done! 

And as you are Floris’ daughter, so I am to be 
his son.” 


And the chimes of the famous Miinster rang out 
in a joyous tune, 

As the bride and her blacksmith painter rode by 
on that afternoon. 


S. H. M. Byers. 














VINNIE REAM HOXIE. 


HER STATUE OF LINCOLN AND OTHER WORK, 


By ISADORE BAKER. 


i. 


T IS a significant fact in the achieve- 
ment of American women that the 
first statue of the nation’s greatest and 
most beloved representative was exe- 
At the time this 


cuted by a woman. 
commission was 
awarded to Miss 
Ream her experi- 
ence in the art of 
modeling consisted 
of a number of 
busts and medal- 
lions of noted men 
executed almost 
wholly through 
natural and special 
adaptability to the 
work. “To succeed 
in art you must pos- 
sess that which art 
can not teach,” and 
it was this quality 
of ability that first 
attracted attention 
to the work of the 
girl sculptor, Vin- 
nie Ream. 

She had lessons 
from resident ar- 
tists in Washing- 
ton; but, in equip- 
ment for a work of 
so great import- 
ance as the statue 
of Lincoln, she 
studied abroad three years, in Paris, Mu- 
nich and Rome. In Rome her studio ad- 
joined that of the artist Healy and she 
had the benefit of his advice and sugges- 
tion, as also that of the sculptor Story. 

Of the nineteen sculptors who submit- 
ted clay models to the judgment of the 
committee of award only Miss Ream had 
the benefit of personal sittings by the 


From a portrait in oil. 








VINNIE REAM, SCULPTOR. 


President; the others worked from pho- 
tographs. Mr. Lincoln first declined, 
saying that he was tired sitting for his 
likeness, and he could not understand 
“why any one should want the picture or 
statue of so homely aman.” But, when 
Senator Nesmith 
remarked that the 
Western girl “who 
was poor but had 
talent” would be 
disappointed if un- 
able to secure his 
favor, he turned 
quickly and said: 
“She is poor, is she? 
Well, that is noth- 
ing against her, and 
I will sit for the 
model.” 

During these in- 
terviews or sittings 
he would watch the 
busy hands of the 
little sculptor with 
much interest. One 
day he said to Sen- 
ator S , who 
accompanied her 
on these occasions, 
“Why do you al- 
ways come with 
Miss Ream? It is 
not often I have a 
chance to see a 
pretty woman 
alone.” But for the most»part he was 
sad and silent; weighed upon by the 
stress of a nation in peril and his own 
recent and personal loss of a beloved 
son. One day his eyes were full of tears. 
“T am thinking of Willie,” he said. Ah, 
those were sad days at the White House! 
Several years later, a critic of the time 
remarked to Miss Ream, “ Why did you 
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not give Mr. Lincoln the proud bearing 
of a’ hero?” Said the sculptor, “ Because 
I never saw him look that way. He was a 
man of sadness, acquainted with grief, 
and could bear no part in mock heroics.” 

Some of the incidents relating to the 
Ream statue of Lincoln are of amusing 
interest in connection with that bygone 
time, overa 
quarter-century 
ago. The sculp- 
tor was subject- 
ed by the con- 
gressional com- 
mittee to a 
somewhat rigid 
examination as 
to her experi- 
ence in art and 
under what mas- 
ters she had 
studied. 

“T shall never 
forget,” says 
Mrs. Hoxie, 
“the fear that 
fell upon me 
when I was sum- 
moned before 
the chairman of 
this committee, 
Hon. John H. 
Rice of Maine, 
who had a kind 
heart but a very 
stern manner, as 
he looked at me 
through his 
glasses, from the head of the table, and 
sonorously demanded how long I had 
studied art and if I ever had made a 
marble statue. My replies must have 
been incoherent, and in the privacy of 
my own home I wept bitter tears that I 
had ever had the temerity to compete 
with men in so great an undertaking as 
the statue of President Lincoln.” 

She felt like a child sent home in dis- 
grace, and the discouragement of the 
girl sculptor was profound. 

The examination, however, was con- 
ducted by sealed envelopes, and until 


From a recent photograph. 





VINNIE REAM HOXIE AND HER SON. 


VINNIE REAM HOXTE. 


they were opened it was not known to 
whom would be awarded this page of 
history in marble. About a month after 
this date General Sherman called at the 
studio of Miss Ream and requested her 
to accompany him to the Capitol build- 
ing. They were seated in the gallery of 
the Senate chamber, and her first obser- 
vation was that 
so Many eyes 
were turned in 
that direction. 
Soon a mul ti- 
tude of hand- 
kerchiefs were 
waving, and this 
demonstration 
was followed by 
the clapping of 
hands. She 
glanced toward 
the General and 
said, “They are 
giving you an 
ovation.” But 
he, too, was wav- 
hg a mono- 
grammed sig- 
nal. This was 
her first intima- 
tion that her de- 
sign had been 
accepted and in 
the form of a 
completed stat- 
ue would be 
placed in the art 
hallof the nation. 
The passage of the resolution by con- 
gress was opposed by Mr. Sumner on the 
ground of the hazard of intrusting so im- 

“ portant a work to one who was young 
and inexperienced and, moreover, a wo- 
man. It was also opposed by Senator 
Howard, who said he would as soon ex- 
pect a woman to write the Iliad of Homer 
or lead an army, as to execute such a 
work. The opponents defended their 
side of the question by the assertion that 
women ad headed armies successfully, 
and fad carved statues, and that the 
wonderful “ Fragments of Sappho” were 
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written by a woman. The resolution, 
after a protracted debate, passed the 
Senate by a vote of 23to9;and the House, 
where it was championed by the elo- 
quence of Thaddeus Stevens, without op- 
position. The contract specified that the 
statue should be of life size in Carrara 
marble, for which Miss Ream was to re- 
ceive the sum of 
$10,000. An ad- 
ditional appro- 
priation of $5,- 
ooo was after- 
wards voted to 
her in honor of 
its being the first 
statue by a wom- 
an ever pur- 
chased by the 
American gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Hoxie, in 
herWorld’s Fair 
address, gave a 
touching remin- 
iscence of her 
work at this 
time: “The 
Committee on 
Mines and Min- 
ing tendered 
me their room 
in the Capitol 
because it was 
next to the one occupied by Judge David 
Davis and he could daily aid me, by his 
advice and criticism, in my sacred task. 
I had approached it with reverence and 
with trembling hands had taken the pro- 
portions of the figure from the blood- 
stained garments President Lincoln had 
worn on that last and fearful night. Dur- 
ing the years I spent in the Capitol mod- 
eling this statue, I was thrown constantly 
with men prominent in public life. Al- 
most all the senators and members were 
deeply interested in the work and were 
constant visitors at the studio. Friend 
and foe gathered there with a common 
interest —the success of the work. Inthe 
bright and rambling discussions of men 
and things, there were many tales of the 





VINNIE REAM HOXIE’'S STATUE OF FARRAGUT 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


war—its privations, ts hardships and 
sufferings —by the gallant soldiers who 
came to see how the statue was pro- 
gressing. Some came on crutches and 
told how father and son, brother and 
brother had met upon the battlefield only 
to die in each others’ arms. I heard 
stories of prison life, of men who were 
shot to the heart 
at Shiloh, or per- 
ished in the Wil- 
derness; of men 
who went down 
at Antietam, fell 
at Winchester, 
or marched with 
Sherman to the 
sea. The studio, 
with its circular 
walls and high- 
arched ceilings, 
was lighted bya 
huge fire-place, 
the last one left 
at the Capitol, of 
the olden time. 
It occupied one 
entire side of 
the room and 
was kept blaz- 
ing with great 
logs six feet or 
more in length. 
It was support- 
ed on each side by marble statues and 
was so fascinating that no wonder the 
old soldiers lingered there. It was their 
campfire, and as the glow from the blaz- 
ing hearth lighted up the clay image, the 
name of Lincoln was forever on their lips.” 

Under such conditions and amid his- 
toric surroundings grew the prototype in 
clay that was afterwards carved from the 
quarries of Carrara. For this purpose it 
was conveyed to Rome, and, with a 
background of two national flags, was 
placed in a studio, and artists of the time 
were invited to pass opinion of its mer- 
its. The artist Healy, who painted the 
best portrait yet executed of Abraham 
Lincoln, wrote to Miss Ream, after the 
completion of the statue: 











“ Spirit of the Carnival.” 


VINNIE REAM HOXIE. 


Farragut. 


MRS, VINNIE REAM HOXIE’S FAVORITE RECREATION, 


I tender you my sincere congratulations on the ad- 
mirable likeness you have obtained in yourstatue 


of President Lincoln. It represents the very man- © 


ner of our noble patriot-martyr, and will, I am 
sure, give great satisfaction to our people when 
placed in the Capitol. 

Miss Ream’s studio in Rome was 
crowded on reception days, and friends 
evinced their interest in the work by 
gifts of choicest flowers. On one of these 
occasions they carpeted the entire room 
with blossoms; so, like the Nile queen’s 
reception of Antony, the guests literally 
walked on “roses inches deep.” Car- 
dinal Antonelli gave her several sittings 
for a bust, a privilege he had accorded to 
none other. The girl sculptor who had 
come to Rome with a government com- 


mission in her possession seemed to have 
impressed the famous cardinal, for he 
wrote to her encouraging her art and 
commending her devotion to her parents. 
As a souvenir he gave Miss Ream a 


-superb medallion locket containing the 


head of Christ carved in cameo and set 
in Etruscan gold. Miss Ream’s ideal 
presentation of Abraham Lincoln* is thus 
described in the Italian Art Journal: 


Lincoln is represented serious, calm, melan- 
choly; standing erect, dressed in the costume of 
the times, yet rendered artistically, as far as pos- 
sible, by the combination of the folds naturally 
formed by the movement of the person, and en- 
riched by the gracefully falliag cloak which nearly 
covers the whole back part of the figure. He holds 
in his left hand a paper in the form of a papyrus, 


*See frontispiece of this number. 
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on which can be read words relating to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He looks at the document and 
one can almost read his intention to consign to 
that solemn act his future fame and immortality: 
being sure of the judgment which the nation will 
put upon him, that he deserved well of his coun- 
ry. for he sacrificed his life in the duty of that 
office and of the mission which was intrusted to 
him. 

It was during the period of Miss 
Ream’s residence abroad that Healy 
painted the famous portrait of her in 
peasant costume. It is characteristic of 
his best work 
and pleasantly 
reminds the ar- 
tist of those 
busy, happy 
years of her ca- 
reer. While the 
workmen were 
putting the 
model into mar- 
ble, Miss Ream 
was employed 
on other sub- 
jects, a life size 
figure of Sappho 
and a smaller 
design embody- 
ing the Spirit of 
the Carnival in 
the form of a 
young girl 
throwing flow- 
ers. Besides 
these she mod- 
eled the busts of 
Gustave Doré, 
Pére Hyacinth 
and Antonelli, 
and a medallion 
of Liszt, who 
composed a 
song in her hon- 
or and brought many distinguished la- 
dies to visit her studio. 

The completed statue of Lincoln was 
placed in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, January 25, 1871, and un- 
veiled with appropriate ceremonies in the 
midst of an assemblage that filled the 
building and all its approaches. The 
upper lights proving inadequate, a star 
of gas jets lighted the face of the statue. 





VINNIE REAM HOXIE COMPLETING HER STATUE 
OF FARRAGUT. 


National colors draped the great door- 
ways and the platform was occupied by 
President Grant and other great men of 
the time. After music by the Marine 
Band, and some introductory remarks, 
Judge David Davis proceeded to unveil 
the statue. It was covered by a silk flag 
of national colors presented by the weav- 
ers of Lyons, France. As the form of the 
martyr President came into view, contin- 
ued rounds of 
applause testi- 
fied to the mer- 
its of the work. 
Addresses were 
made by sena- 
tors and mem- 
bers of the house 
and the occa- 
sion was one of 
the memorabie 
events of Wash- 
ington life. The 
flag of Lyons 
silk bore this in- 
scription: Sxd- 
scription popu- 
laire la Repub- 
ligue Etats Unis 
offerte en memo- 
rie da’ Abraham 
Lincoln, Lyons, 
1865. 


II. 


It was the 
original inten- 
tion of the writ- 
er to speak only 
of the statue of 
Lincoln, but so 
many inquiries 
have been received concerning Mrs. 
Hoxie and her work that a,brief sketch 
of her life is here appended. 

Vinnie Ream was born in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Her father became employed 
in the surveyor-general’s office of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Thus it came to pass that, 
as a little girl, she was sent to Christian 
College, Missouri. At the breaking out 
of the war her father became a guard a 
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Washington and the family moved to that 
city. One day Congressman Rollins called 
and asked that Vinnie might be taken to 
Clark Mills, the sculptor, and a bust of 
her modeled for the college at Columbia. 
When she visited the Mills studio that 
famous worker in clay gave her the med- 
allion of an Indian chief. In mere jest 
her congressional patron asked if she 
thought she could mold mud like that. 
The girl artist asked only that she might 
use the mud and, in a brief time, she had 
reproduced the medallion. From this 
period she began to study and prepare 
for the greatest opportunity of her life,— 
the Ream statue of Lincoln. Every al- 
ternate day for half an hour, she saw the 
great President as he was, and molded 
his sorrowful eyes and mobile lips as his 
feelings gave them expression. 

Miss Ream’s next and greatest work 
of art isthe statue of Admiral Farragut. 
It stands in Farragut square, Washing- 
ton, and was cast from the metal of the 
“Hartford,” the flag ship of the staunch 
old navalhero. For this commission she 
received $25,000. 

It was during the modeling of this statue 
that the romance in the life of Vinnie 
Ream began. Loyal Farragut, the Ad- 
miral’s son, and Lieutenant Hoxie were 
classmates at West Point, and thus it was 
in the home of the Farraguts that she met 
the young Lieutenant, who was then chief 
engineer of the District of Columbia. 
They were married in the Church of the 
Ascension, May 29, 1878. The church 


was elaborately decorated, many distin- - 


guished guests were present, and General 
Sherman gave away the bride. 

Some of Mrs. Hoxie’s ideal pieces are 
famous for originality of design, as they 
are for skill of execution. One of them, 
“ Miriam,” was exhibited at the World's 
Fair and is now in a private gallery in 
Philadelphia. The pose of this statue 
is admirable. 

Mrs. Hoxie’s design for a fountain took 
the State Prize of Missouri. It is now in 
a St. Louis park and consists of four 
female figures, representing the North, 
South, East and West. The North is 
surrounded by the pine, mechanical em- 
blems and cranberry foliage. The South 
is in the midst of cotton, tobacco and 


magnolia, with the trailing vine of the 
passion flower pressed toher heart. The 
East is represented leaning on a harp 
with books at her feet, suggesting liter- 
ature and the finearts. The West is por- 
trayed bya hardy young girl, whose drap- 
eries are blown by the prairie winds. She 
seems to move with a springing step over 
broken arrows across her path. In her 
right hand she holds a surveyor’s chain 
and in her left arm there rests a compass. 
The “star of empire” is upon her fore- 
head and nettles, growing, indicate that 
the way was one of hardship. 

There is a bust of Lincoln in Cornell 
University executed by Mrs. Hoxie, also 
one of Mayor Powell in Brooklyn city 
hall. These, with “ America” and “ Spirit 
of the Carnival,” constitute her best 
known works. 

Mrs. Hoxie’s home life is one in which 
books, pictures, curios,—each with a his- 
tory,—are much in evidence. There is a 
small library of books, each of which is 
an author's presentation copy. 

The itineracy of army life requires a 
somewhat frequent change of location, 
and the Hoxies are now established in 
Portland, Maine, next door to the house 
in which the poet Longfellow was born. 
The family consists of Major R. L. Hoxie 
of the engineer corps, Richard Ream 
Hoxie, the twelve-year-old son, and the 
busy, fluent little sculptor who was once 
known as the Daughter of the Capitol. 

Mrs. Hoxie is possessed of radiant 
cheerfulness, and whether the work of 
the moment be a lesson, a letter, the ar- 
rangement of flowers or the entertainment 
of friends, it is equally the subject of 
her personality and grace. Sheisa ready 


. talker, never at loss for a word, a simile, 


a sentence or an incident. She has been 
the attraction of many drawing-rooms, 
and was once the recipient of an enter- 
tainment planned by the British Parlia- 
ment in her honor. She has camped by 
southern rivers and cabined on lonely 
Fort McRae, of the Gulf; has tented for 
weeks on a Dakota prairie and been at 
home amid many another dramatic sur- 
rounding; but the proudest moments of 
her life must have been the unveiling of 
those historic statues that secure her name 
and fame to posterity. 
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PART III. 


A JOURNEY TO SAKKARAH, THE CITY 
OF THE DEAD. 


HE journey from Cairo to Sakkarah, 

the Memphian City of the Dead, is 

long and tiresome. Yet one is richly re- 
paid for the fatigue and discomfort in the 
absorbing interest of its ruins, and the fas- 
cinating glimpses of Arab village life 
along the way. There are two routes by 
which one may reach Sakkarah. The 
excursion up the River Nile is universally 
the more popular, probably for the reason 
that it entails less hardship. The journey 
by camel across the sands of the desert, 
however, is more novel and far more ex- 
citing. For the tourist with limited time, 
the last named route is preferable, as it 
affords several scenes not witnessed on 
the water route. The ten-mile drive from 
*Awarded the Descriptive Paper Prize in THE 


MIDLAND MONTHLY’s July Competition. Begun 
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GLIMPSE OF EUROPEAN LIFE IN EGYPT— VERANDAH OF SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, CAIRO. 


SKETCHES OF EGYPTIAN LIFE* 


By FLORENCE KERR-HILLHOUSE. 


Cairo to the pyramids, along a smooth and 
level road, shaded by great sycamore 
trees, is extremely delightful. As one 
must start in the early morning, the air is 
cool and invigorating. At the end of the 
drive, stands the Mena House,a hotel, fac- 
ing the pyramids. The camels from the 
village near by await the tourists, their 
drivers in their picturesque costumes at- 
tending their patient animals. 

The ride to Sakkarah is another ten 
miles through the desert. It can never 
be forgotten. The camels racing with 
quick uneven movement through the in- 
toxicating air, the sky behind us aglow 
with color, the great Pyramids faintly 
outlined in the distance before us, the 
vast expanse of golden sand about us as 
far as sight could reach, we felt awe- 
stricken and uplifted by the grandeur, 
the immensity, of the scene even more 
than by its beauty. 

Journeying by the river route, one 
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leaves old Cairo in the early morning on _phire dome of the sky, on either side old 
a small steam tug or sail boat. The ex- palaceswith projecting balconies of mou- 


AT DAHABIAH. 
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cursion up the river is also fullof interest. schrabia work, marble terraces, green 
Beneath you, the swift-flowing yet calm- _ islands fringed with bulrushes, tall palms 
surfaced Nile, above you the brilliant sap- loaded with dates; great sycamore trees 
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COLOSSAL STATUE OF RAMESES. 


in whose welcome shade the swarthy 
Arabs fill their earthen jars with the pure 
fresh waters of the Nile, blossoming aca- 
cias at the foot of which, staggering be- 
neath the weight of the pigskins filled 
with water, the toilers rest and dream; 
winding roads along the river’s edge, 


filled with men, women and children car- 
rying large baskets of fruit, or leading 
donkeys laden with produce for the city 
markets, past the Isle of Rhoda, where 
Moses was found by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
—and another half-hour’s journey brings 
one to the landing place, where donkeys 





MARCHE DES DATTES (STAMPING OF DATES.) 
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carrying gay red and gold saddles, and 
wearing strings of blue beads around 
their necks, await you with their Arab 
masters dressed in robes of coarse blue 
stuff, soiled white turbans, and shabby 


bright red slippers. The ride along the 
narrow road in the heat of the day is tire- 
some. The steady jog-trot necessary to 
accomplish the journey is most irritating. 
The sight of a great body of Arabs stamp- 
ing upon dates in a vast enclosure on one 


SKETCHES OF EGYPTIAN LIFE. 


beautiful of its kind in the world. Then, on 
through the Arab village of Bedrashin, 
site of ancient Memphis; through the 
desert—stiflingly hot in the glare of the 
noon-day sun,—one reaches Sakkarah. 
The course of the Nile has materially 
changed since the days of ancient Mem- 
phis. The burning desert sands now 
stretch where once the mighty river 
flowed, past the templed city, dividing it 
from the city of the dead. 





FORET DE PALMIERS (FOREST OF PALMS) SAKKARAH. 


side of the road was of interest pictori- 
ally, but did not increase one’s love for 
the fruit, especially when one noted their 
bare dirty feet. 

The first stopping place is by the re- 
cumbent statue of Rameses II, a red gran- 
ite colossus, beside which the largest man 
looks dwarfed and insignificant. The 
resemblance of the stony features to those 
of the Fellah or common Egyptian of to- 
day, is remarkable. There are the same 
full lips, aquiline nose and high forehead. 

Resuming the journey one passes a 
magnificent grove of palms, the most 


Sakkarah is to-day a pile of desecrated 
ruins, dismantled pyramids, tombs and 
temples. To the north of the pyramids 


- are the pits in which the mummies of the 


Sacred Ibis were once preserved in 
earthen jars. 

The tomb of Ptah-Hoteb of the House 
of Pharaoh is a good example of these 
ancient structures all of which are very 
similar in construction. There is great 
sameness in all things Egyptian. 

Winding passages, the walls of which 
are covered with bas-reliefs and paint- 
ings, representing the most minute details 
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of daily life, in 
colors not yet 
faded, lead to- 
the inner room 
of the Holy of 
Holies. Ina 
niche at the far- 
ther end of this 
once sacred 
apartment, is a 
statue of the 
God of the Sanc- 
tuary. Below 
this is the tomb 
of the founder 
where his mum- 
my was kept. 
The mummies 
discovered are 
now in the mu- 
seum at Gizeh. 
Much has been 
said about the 
stiffness and 
conventionality of Egyptian art, but many 
of the paintings on the walls of the tem- 
ples are spirited in action and suggestive 
in detail. The unquestioned dogmas, 
pervading all forms of expression, pre- 
vented originality of conception or of 
execution. 

The air in the tombs is cool and invig- 
orating, compared with the heat without. 
The sound of voices reverberates through 
the dark chambers with a weirdness and 
terrifying accuracy that effectually pre- 
vents frivolous conversation. Nature and 
artin Egypt suggest immensity, solitude, 
grandeur. There is nothing petty in 
their manifestations. The truest way to 
enjoy themisin silence. The Serapeum, 
a series of vast underground passages, is 
perhaps the most famous of the ruins. It 
was the burial place of the Bulls of Apis, 
from 650 to 50 B.C. On descending into 
the depths, the scene is impressive in 
spite of the overpowering heat. In re- 
cesses on either side of the passages, 
stand great solid granite coffers contain- 
ing in ancient days the mummies of the 
bulls many of which are yet preserved in 
the Gizeh museum. Only a portion of 





ENTRANCE TO SERAPEUM AT SAKKARA. 
(Entree du Serapeum a Sakkara.) 


the Serapeum 
has been un- 
earthed. One 
can scarcely re- 
alize its original 
size. The dense 
darkness _brok- 
en only by the 
gleam of the 
candles one car- 
ries, the swarthy 
faces of the 
Arab guides, 
without whom 
no excursion in 
Egypt can be 
made, the great 
granite coffers 
looming vast in 
the darkness, 
make a_ pictur- 
esque scene 
with a touch of 
the weird. It is 
not difficult here to imagine strange, mys- 
terious ceremonies, the dread initiations 
in darkness of the priestly caste, in those 
far back, almost forgotten centuries. 
While immured in that impenetrable 
darkness of the tomb, the mind instinc- 
tively conjures up fantastic pictures of 
those intelligent barbarians,— if barbari- 
ans they may be called. 

The spirits of the dead seem to hover 
about you. Gazing into the now empty 
sarcophagi, once the receptacle of the 
shriveled, hideous cadavers which cen- 
turies ago were living likenesses of men, 
one shudders at the mystery called 
Death. In no other place in the world 
does one feel so acutely the vast gulf be- 
tween the ancient and the modern. The 
tomb is always uncanny, but what tomb 
could be more so than the burial place of 
a being who lived hundreds of years be- 
fore Christ, and whose very existence is 
connected with the living present through 
the ghastly medium of his mummified 
clay! 

It is with a sigh of relief that one 
reaches the low stone entrance and steps 
forth into the daylight. A lunch in the 
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ISLE OF RHODA. 


one-story house of Mariette Bey,the great riding, “The sights were not worth the 


French archzlogist is never omitted in 
these expeditions, and is an agreeable in- 
terruption to the seemingly endless sight- 
seeing. One may say on the return to 
Cairo, tired, cross and sore from much 


trouble of the journey”; but, after a few 
days’ rest, and after hours of pondering 
upon what has been seen, one feels re- 
paid many fold for all the discomforts 
endured. 








t A LIFE STORY. 


N AGED weaver of the East once wrought, 
i Through years of toil and much of patient care, 
With cunning hands a tapestry so rare, 
That when the fabric to the king was brought, 
He saw its beauties, then he straightway bought; 
And prince and courtier, all who gathered there 
Traced, through the pattern strange and passing fair, 
A thread of gold within the meshes caught. 


They knew not that the piece they bent above 
Revealed the story of an old man’s life. 
The varied hues but showed the changing years, 
Their hopes, ambitions, disappointments, strife, 
The golden thread, unchanged through smiles and tears, 
Bespoke the mem’ry of a maiden’s love. 


Guy W. Green. 
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UTUMN on the prairies! Not the 
fragmentary prairies of to-day, but 
the grand, almost unbroken sweep of 
hill and valley, and plain, of river and 
slough and lakelet, that together made 
up “the Northwest” of the early sixties. 
Along the rivers a few scattered set- 
tlers had found a home, and at remote 
points choice situations had tempted a 
few hardy settlers to locate out upon the 
prairies. 

Conspicuous indeed upon the plain 
were these modest evidences of human 
habitation. From afar they caught and 
held the eye of the approaching traveler, 
yet by comparison the most pretentious 
farmsteads seemed but a scratch upon 
the face of the landscape. A _ house, 
never quite large enough for the family 
occupying it, a barn and cattle sheds 
with roof of coarse slough grass, a few 
acres of corn, a stack or two of hay, the 
whole a mere speck on the prairies. 
Passing these, you came to the great 


. Mysterious beyond. 


I was a boy then. I had all a boy’s 
love for companionship, excitement, ad- 
venture,— yet days and weeks and even 
months passed peacefully, monotonously 
by. No one was sick, or hurt, or killed; 
nothing at all to stir the blood to quicker 
motion until fall came, the time of prai- 
rie fires. 

It was a season of anxiety for the farm- 
ers of that region. Yearly came the re- 
ports of desolation and ruin wrought by 
those scourges of the plains. Yesterday 
some settler was happy in the possession 
of his humble home and ripened crops 
and stacks of hay; to-day all is in ashes, 
swept from the face of the earth bya 
swift, relentless whirlwind of fire, and 
often—too often—the settlers them- 
selves and their families fell victims to 
the merciless demon. 

I repeat, such reports came to us each 
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A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


BRowN. 


autumn, and yet at the risk of being 
called heartless, or incendiary, | must 
confess that I secretly rejoiced to see 
them come! Not that I desired to see 
anyone burned out; and none could be 
more careful than was | that no fire 
should be started by my instrumentality; 
but I was somewhat of a fatalist: the 
fires must come; there would be excite- 
ment, a battle, a change, a day of real 
stir and life. I anticipated Bryant's 
picture: 

‘** Meet the ames with flames again, 

And at my feet they cower and die.” 

I imagine I was not the only boy in 
old-time Iowa that was glad to see the 
danger signals, distant and faint, that the 
enemy hung out by day and by night. 

Oceans of sun-browned grass ready 
for the fiery sickle — what a wonderful 
crop those prairies produced! I have 
ridden all day in upland grass which 
stood belly-deep to a horse, while in the 
valleys, or slough margins, it was tall 
enough to hide horse and rider only a 
few rods away. 

Never a trail or track, or even a foot- 
print for miles and miles; food for the 
cattle on a thousand hills, countless tons 
of hay waiting for the sickle that never 
came until the great red reaper swept 
the land and left it bare and desolate. 
What wonder, with such fuel, dry as tin- 
der, to feed them, that the fires, sublime 
in their conquering might, awful in their 
pitiless destructiveness, should march 
for leagues before the strong prairie 
winds until wide rivers, adverse winds, 
or sudden rainfall should bring them to 
an end! 

I loved the prairies. I also loved the 
faint odor of distant fire. I could tell, as 
could most of the plainsmen of that day, 
whether a fire was near or far by the de- 
gree of freshness or pungency of the 
smoke that came from it. 
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Often the smell of fire came from a 
point so distant that no sign of it was 
visible, yet if the wind changed not, and 
conditions were favorable, in due time it 
would make its appearance. 

Every autumn my brothers and I 
watched for signs of fire. Browner and 
drier grew the grass; perhaps frost has 
also helped it to ripen. For days we 
watchin vain. At last, away on the hor- 
izon, in the northwest perhaps, we see on 
some dark night a faint dull red. A few 
nights later we see another and brighter. 
Then days and nights pass and we see a 
smoke by day, a long line of red by night 
and a reflection on the clouds above it. 

The very next evening we see one 
away to northward; it shows bright and 
angry and we almost have hopes: but 

-when morning dawns there is only a smell 
of dead smoke. The fire has gone out. 

But they are getting more numerous. 
We see the smoke of one or two daily. 
They light the heavens in many direc- 
tions at night. But these are not the 
giants, they are only baby fires, probably 
where some farmer is burning a ring 
round his stacks for a fire-break; but 
these they are careful shall not escape 
to the prairie beyond. 

The air is getting smoky; the rains 
hold off; earth and grass are very dry. 
Indeed our own homestead is in danger 
for this very reason. We had hoped to 
get rain to soften the ground so we could 
plow a wide strip of breaking on the 
south and west of our farm. The other 
sides were protected. The common 
method was to plow two narrow strips 
and burn the grass betweén them, but 
the m¢thod was not safe; fire sometimes 


escaped from such narrow boundaries: 


and did the very mischief we strove to 
avert. And so it caught us! 

Well do I remember the day. A strong 
wind is blowing from the southwest. The 
air is clear and warm. Our farm work 
goes on as usual until noon. There is no 
fire in sight, and dinner is soon dis- 
patched. We step outside the door and 
the first breath we draw is a signal of 
danger. Every eye is turned to wind- 
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ward. Far, far away a thin column of 
smoke is rising. We watch it grow and 
spread. Cinders light as thistle-down 
drop in the dooryard about us. The wind 
is increasing; so is the fire. It spreads; 
it moves; it comes! 

Our day is come. Three boys and a 
man to fight a whirlwind of fire! Bang! 
the breaking plow is flung into the wag- 
on. The heavy team is hitched in and 
we are off at a gallop, for it must be 
quick work even if the fire is thirty miles 
away. It must be the narrow strips with 
the burned center now. The team is fresh 
and the sods fly, yet it seems as though 
those ten long furrows would never come 
to an end. They are done at last, the 
team is taken toa safe place in the plowed 
field; then we gather at the northern end 
of the plowed strips, armed with grain 
sacks soaked and heavy with water. Cau- 
tiously the match is applied, and we fol- 
low the fire foot by foot till it licks up all 
the grass between the strips of breaking. 
We heave a sigh of relief then and get 
quickly back to where stacks, sheds, sta- 
bles and house stand so closely together 
that to lose one is to lose all. 

This will be the real battle-ground. If 
our fire-break turns the fire, well and 
good; but if it jumps that, the fight will 
be desperate if we save our home. 

Again we turn our eyes to windward. 
What achange! A great pall of green- 
ish black smoke is pouring upward, 
mantling the whole southwest. High in 
air it waves and twists in great clouds, 
but near the ground it gushes up swift 
and straight, telling us that it can not be 
far beyond the range of hills which lie 
between, less than a mile away; and, 
even as we gaze, a great crimson banner 
lifts itself in a single tongue of flame 
above the hills, coils with a majestic up- 
ward motion; snaps short off and sails 
like a flaming topsail into the smoke 
clouds above it. A hundred—a thou- 
sand —leap up along the hill crest; it be- 
comes a wall of spurting, slanting flame, 
while out from behind the higher hills to 
westward rushes with race-horse speed 
and pulsing, vibrant thunder an ocean of 
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flame whose front is a tidal wave of sol- 
id fire. Great blankets, and jets and 
ghouts of flame leap up, and out, and 
away from it. It is a poem, a painting, a 
miracle, a nightmare,— imposing, awful, 
sublime! : 

Suddenly a new diversion! The great 
eastern arm of the fire-sea has lett the 
rampart on the hills and comes rolling 
down upon us. It reaches our fire-break 
and marches across it as if it were a cow- 
path. It goes roaring into the well 
plowed cornfield and recoils in defeat. 
Then the head and front swings away to 
the northward and comes sweeping past 
us. There is a smother of flame and. 
smoke, a chaos, a pandemonium of inde- 
scribable sounds, and the wave ‘thunders 
by and down into the valley. And now 
the side fire begins to creep and rwing 
toward us. It hisses and roars through 
tickle-grass and fox-tail. It crawls 
steadily up across the few acres of short 
prairie grass at the eastern end of which 
the stacks stand. 

But hark! added to the hiss, and roar, 
and scream of the fire you can now catch 
the rythmic beat of our weapons of war. 
Crack! crack! crack! the four wet sacks 
smite the red sinuous line, and beneath 
our strokes it dies. 

Then the wind sweeps it toward us; it 
leaps in our faces and we stagger back 
dismayed; the wind swings away from us; 
we throw ourselves on the fire and, step 
by step, we beat it to death. We have 
neared the stacks. Behind us the line is 
black andsmoking. Ahead, it is blazing, 
creeping, crawling. How desperately 
hard it dies! How desperately near the 
stacks itis! Forty feetaway! Wehave 
beaten it past the firststack. Thirty feet, 
and we have passed the second. Twenty 
feet; a fresh breeze sweeps‘the fire in our 
faces, but we dare not give ground. We 

thrash it madly, we stamp it beneath our 
feet. The wind lulls; it is well for us. 

Then acry of consternation, of despair! 
Back, rods fback, on_the}line Jwe have 
Beaten out, a blaze is shooting*up; some 
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smouldering spark has burst into flame. 
Who can be spared? Four are already 
doing the work of ten, yet if ‘¢#a¢ fire 
gains headway our work is in vain. 

It is a trying, desperate moment, but 
suddenly from between the rows of pop- 
lar trees a form appears. It is a woman, 
— Mother! She runs quickly forward 
carrying a pail of water, and in an in- 
stant the spot of flame is drowned out of 
existence. 

What of us? We stand literally in the 
flames as we beat them down; hands and 
faces blister; eyebrows and lashes are 
singed away. My youngest brother stag- 
gers, overcome. I push him back and 
take his place. We are right at the end 
of the stack now — and almost against it. 
Another moment,—-God help us! Our 
clothing is on fire, the grain sacks are 
beaten into shreds of burning cotton. 
We have won! Panting, trembling, yet 
exultant we push the line along past all 
danger. 

We stand for a breathing spell and 
watch the scene in the valley below us. 
The fire is in the heavy grass half a mile 
away; it is a cauldron, a crater, a volca- 
no. We turn from it and go slowly to- 
ward the house. 

Safe, all safe! our little oasis in the 
black desolation. We find mother out 
under the big cottonwood tree. She is 
strangely calm; she looks very happy. 
Near her, ready for transportation, she 
has gathered a few family heirlooms and 
the family Bible. She had also a pail of 
fresh water, and it tasted good—so good/ 

How quietly happy we were; our es- 
cape had been so narrow! A single mo- 
ment of hesitation, aye, a dozen strokes 
the less at a critical time, and all must 
have been swept away. And though we 
felt we were heroes all, we knew we were 
not beautiful to look upon. Fire and 

smoke and the fierce struggle had made 
a startling change in our appearance. 
But what cared we! We had met the 
foe, and fought and conquered when vic- 
tory seemed impossible. 
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A TRAGEDY IN STILL LIFE. 


IN THREE ACTS. 


By ELLA M. MANN. 


ACT I. 


WO men, each in hunter's garb, with 

dogs and fowling-pieces, tramping 

over the rice-fields. A sudden halt. A 

whir-r-r as a covey of quail rises from the 
rice stubble. 

“Bang! Bang!” 

A moccasin snake glides from a levee 
and splashes into the ditch below. A 
startled marsh-hen darts into the tangled 
grass. A brindle ox, sleeping over his 
cud on the edge of the pond, sleepily 
opens his eyes to stare at the intruders 
for an instant, then goes to sleep again. 
A tall goldenrod lifts its yellow head and 
gazes inquiringly at a rosy cloud flitting 
across the sky. Inconstant shadows, danc- 
ing over the fields in their flight before 
the sun, seek refuge among their compan- 
ions in the depths of the moss-draped 
timber that skirts the edges of the neigh- 
boring bayou. The broom-sedge on the 
levee quivers in the light November wind. 
The thousands of little flowers that fringe 
the levee’s edge, and sprinkle the field 
with white and purple and gold, tremble 
on their long stems and question one 
another in silent flower language. 

With exultant shouts the hunters pocket 
the game; then men and dogs tramp on 
again, regardless of the flower lives they 
crush beneath their tread. 


Bet Hi. 


“Whitie, Whitie!”’ 
comes up from the rice-field and is borne 
away on the evening breeze. The sun 
has kissed the day farewell and gone to 
seek new scenes in other climes. The 
shadows, bold in his absence, come out 
from their hiding places in the neighbor- 
ing timber and gather on the prairie and 
creep along the levees and in the corn- 
fields. The flowers are beginning to fold 


up and gotosleep. The tall goldenrod, 
grown weary with waiting for the stars to 





The plaintive cry. 
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come out, is beginning to droop its stately 
head. The broom-sedge on the levee 
whispers good-night to the flowers and 
bends its blades to the passing night- 
wind. With wild cries the killdeers fly 
over the prairie. The frogs in the pond 
come out to throb forth their dismal night 
music. Darkness is fast settling over all. 

“Whitie! Whitie!” rises the wild 
despairing cry; now, from the top of a 
straw-stack; now, from a distant fence- 
post. ‘“Whitie! Whitie!” 

“Whitie! Whitie!” 

Like a human sob the cry dies away on 
the evening air. The shadows gather 
fast. 

“Whitie!” 

One last call, so full of anguish and de- 
spair that the sleepy wild flowers breathe 
asigh ofsympathy. The waving golden- 
rod nods its head knowingly. The tall 
grasses stir uneasily and the night-wind 
whispers to the broom-sedge on the levee. 
The shadows are lost in the shades of 
night. The stars come out one by one and 
look down into the tangled meshes of dry 
grass. Now the moon climbs overthe long 
hedge-row and showers the fields with 
silver and gold. The plaintive little 
voice in the rice-field is still. The flow- 
ers and grasses are asleep. The night 
insects join the frogs in their throbbing 
music, and the moon and the stars keep 
their silent watch over all. 


ACT HI. 


Two negroes walking on the levee. 
“Lo, ho! here’s a dead quail! Somebody 
shot ’im an’ loss him.” 

“No, dere’s no gunshot woun’. De rain 
last night mus’ hab drown’ 'im.” 

They toss the dead bird over into the 
rice-stubble and go on their way; while 
the goldenrod and the fall flowers and 
the broom-sedge beckon to one another 
and whisper softly together. 
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THE GREGARIOUS ANIMAL, MAN. 


By THE EDITorR. 


AN IS a gregarious animal. He 
loves nature and, in some moods, 
loves her for herself alone. But the em- 
bryo man—the boy— wants companion- 
ship. The woods and glens and hills are 
to the healthy-souled boy almost devoid 
ef interest unless he can hear the songs 
and shouts of his companions. 

Perhaps the most exalted state of bliss 
attained by the normal boy is realized at 
a picnic in the woods, the grand consum- 
mation of which is the spread of good 
things upon the grass under the trees, 
with merry voices and dancing eyes 
about him and, close by his side, the girl 
ef all the world the sweetest and dearest 
—at that time. 

The child is the putative father of the 
man, and hence we are never surprised 
to see the well-regulated man early cast- 
ing about for a life companion— one so 
constituted as to consciously and uncon- 
sciously minister to his soul life and crea- 
ture comforts, and keep him from too in- 
timate contact with the bogie-man he 
most fears—namely, Azmse//. 

The well-regulated man rejoices in the 
grandeur of the mountains and the sea, 
the splendor of the sunset skies, the 
charm of river and lake and wood; but he 
instinctively wants a companion to enjoy 
it all with him, and when he finds her he 
discovers that his delight in nature’s 
haunts is doubled by the presence and 
communion of his soul’s better half. 

Poor Shelley, on the very day before 
his tragic death, gave expression to the 
utter wretchedness of the hopelessly soli- 
tary soul in the presence of the beautiful 
in nature, exclaiming, 

*: | sit upon the sands alone; 
The lightning of the noon-tide ocean 
Is flashing ’round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion — 
How wae <y any heart now share in my emo- 

But the gregarious instinct in man is 

not wholly and completely satisfied with 


even that heaven on earth, a happy home. 
Nor does general society, with its civiliz- 
ing influence, quite fill the partial vacu- 
um. The close comradeship of politics 
in its various stages, from the touch of el- 
bows in the parade to the campaign club- 
room meeting, where every man is his 
own orator, is at most only a far-off sug- 
gestion of something better — something 
more satisfying —-even though less thrill- 
ing! 

A necessity to the solitary, and the one 
remaining want of the man of family, is 
embodied in a restricted meaning of the 
word “Society,” and that latterly very 
much-used word “Club.” 

Following Doctor Johnson’s derivation 
of the word “Club,” we find it comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon verb “ Cleofen” 
to cleave, and it originally related to the 
cleavage, or division, of the reckoning 
with the host —a feature of all clubs still, 
as distinct from society functions, in which 
one man foots all the bills and the rest 
have all the fun. 

Trench, in his “Study of Words,” 
deems it “singularly characteristic of the 
social and political life of England, that 
to it alone the word ‘Club’ belongs, the 
French and German languages having 
been alike unable to grow a word of their 
own as its equivalent, being obliged both 
to borrow from us its designation.” 
Trench finds that the larger freedom 
and self-restraint of our English speaking 
people alone makes the club possible. 
But, though other peoples have adopted 
the name, he shows they have not been 
able to actually transplant the real thing! 





The common impulse of men to meet 
with men, on common ground and upon 
a common basis of expense, for the cul- 
tivation of intellectual comradeship, takes 
three main directions: 

First, there is the convivial club, which 


2! 
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perhaps finds its completest development 
in the German gesel/schaft—a fraternity 
of good-fellowship that meet for song 
and story-telling and toasts and responses 
—usually with much drinking of beer or 
wine. In this country the gesel/schaft is 
not regarded as an unqualified good! As 
attempted by Americans, it is rather too 
much of a ow/ing success to accord with 
our American ideas of propriety. But 
German society and temperamental con- 
ditions are so well adjusted to it that no- 
body seems to be the worse for it. 

The wife of a German tradesman of 
our acquaintance, when asked what she 
candidly thought of the gesel/schaft, 
frankly said: “O, that is the man’s way 
of having what you call fun, and I make 
me no trouble about it. It is only one 
night in a week; why should I complain 
when I have my man the other six nights? 
Next morning he is all right, and there is 
no more going out nights without me till 
the next Monday. My man enjoys his 
gesellschaft, and I am glad he does, for | 
fear he would grow weary of me and the 
children if he didn’t have his night out.” 

The gesel/schaft idea prevails to some 
extent in America; but most social clubs 
in our great cities are of a more serious 
type, aspiring to homes of their own and 
to elegant furnishings, with card rooms, 
billiard rooms, reading rooms and restau- 
rants— where friends meet by chance or 
by special appointment, and rarely gather 
in a body around the banqueting board. 

Asa rule the American club-man is not 
convivial, rarely lifts his voice in song, 
never makes an exhibition of himself, 
never tolerates any undue freedom or lev- 
ity in a brother member or a guest. He 


takes his pleasures at the club during the’ 


week with all the solemnity with which 
he attends church with his wife on Sun- 
day. His whist is whzst indeed.. He 
plays billiards with the self-conscious 
solemnity of a professional on exhibition. 
He chats over his wine, or tea, or coffee, 
or beer, but never indulges in a toast at 
any function less formidable than a ban- 
quet. The clicking of glasses—so dra- 
matic when a company of Germans stand 
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around their long table accompanying 
the act with the assuring words “Sim 
wohl sein!’’, or the spirited ‘‘ hoch /’’ — 
is to our prosaic club-man no longer a 
symbol of good fellowship — but only a 
silly waste of time and energy. 

There is a funereal quiet about a rich, 
great, grand New York or Chicago club- 
house that chills the blood on the warm- 
est day. As the officious steward moves 
noiselessly about over the costly rugs, the 
rural visitor looks at him with somewhat 
of the awe and wonder with which as a 
boy he was wont to watch the “ gentle- 
manly funeral director” in the active or 
passive performance of his duties. 

The second great outlet for that gre- 
garious animal — man — is the secret so- 
ciety. It incidentally satisfies the social 
side of the man fairly well, with its re- 
unions, receptions, etc., but most com- 
pletely by a trip to a neighboring town 
to witness an initiation, or an installa- 
tion, or an exemplification of the secret 
work of the order. This fraternal visit 
means a banquet following the secret 
work. Said feast may cost five dollars, 
or it may come high at fifty cents; but the 
largeness of the word “banquet” —as it 
appears in the local paper’s report of the 
event — is sufficient to cover a multitude 
of shortcomings on the part of the host. 
And after the wreckage has been re- 
moved, or the wreckers have withdrawn 
a few feet from the wreck, then comes 
the best part of the feast tothe true “jiner” 
—the speechmaking. If our “jiner” 
really can’t make a speech and knows he 
can’t, he delights to sit near a brother 
who can; and if that brother will only 
make some ‘happy allusion” that fits 
him, his cup of joy is momentarily full. 
If he cam make a speech—or if he can’t 
and ¢hinks he can—then with what 
mingled fear and fond ambition does he 
await the inevitable call! Under an as- 
sumption of indifference, how eagerly he 
listens to the toastmaster’s neatly turned 
speeches as he calls on one after another 
to take the floor! When his turn comes 
how naturally his first words fall into the 
well-worn grooves! As for example: 

















“T don’t know that I have anything 
special to say in addition to what has 
been so well said by the speakers who 
have preceded me.” By this time he has 
recovered possession of his faculties, and 
proceeds to deliver himself of his care- 
fully learned “impromptu.” 

But, to many peculiarly constituted 
minds, the banquet palls, and dancing 
and card parties are trivial innovations 
—the secret work's the thing. On invi- 
tation they will go all the way across the 
state to attend an initiation. And when 
said secret work is in progress, let some 
newly chosen worker utter so much as a 
single word not in the ritual, or omit a 
“the” or an “and,” and you shall see 
that ominous sidewise shake of the head 
and bitter smile, which almost in so many 
words says, “‘ These are degenerate days!” 





The club and the secret society, which 
thrive wherever English customs prevail 
and the English language is spoken, both 
seem to have sprung from a common 
source. Both the club idea and the 
secret society idea were once housed un- 
der the same roof. 

The ancient guilds of London make a 
very interesting study. Their power was 
enormous, reaching up to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and at times even to the 
throne of England. Even now the form 
of power remains with the guilds—though 
with the growth of luxury within their 
organizations they have ceased to take 
things as seriously as in olden times. 
But even now, when a new Lord Mayor 
is chosen he takes his oath of office in 
Guildhall, surrounded by the members of 
the several guilds. 

There is in that great microcosm we 
call London no more interesting archi- 
tectural study than the homes of the sev- 
eral guilds, most of them spacious and 
magnificient buildings of modern archi- 
tecture and furnishings. Among these 


are the Goldsmiths, the Brewers, the 
Mercers, the Girdlers, the Pepperers (or 
Grocers), the Drapers, the Fishmongers, 
the Skinners, the Merchant Tailors, the 
Haberdashers, the Salters, the I[ronmon- 
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gers, the Clothmakers and the Vintners. 
There are at least fifty guildhalls and 
over eighty guilds in London to-day. 

Though the conditions of trade are 
different from those of medizval times, 
yet each guild carefully preserves its 
traditions and formal fellowship. 

The secret society and the social club 
have broken the lines and, to some ex- 
tent, the influence of the trade guilds. 
But the invention of machinery and the 
division and subdivision of labor have 
together robbed the real workingmen of 
London of much of their power in their 
respective guilds, and the great wealth 
of the employer class has transplanted 
the meeting places from the dank cellars 
and cobweby garrets, where the Tapper- 
tits once flourished, to palaces where 
men of the same calling banquet once a 
year and occasionally entertain their 
tradesmen friends and customers when 
they have them on their hands during 
the busy season. 





The latest form of association invented 
by our gregarious animal is the so-called 
Literary Club — more properly the club in 
which themes, not only literary but also 
social and philosophical, are presented 
and discussed. This sort of club is a 
growth or evolution from the gese//scha/t. 
It grew in response to the necessity put 
upon such active brains as those of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Doctor John- 
son, Goldsmith and the rest, for that men- 
tal stimulus which the drinking-bout did 
not supply. 

We do not find that there existed in 
London anything in the nature of a club 
before the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Prior to that era, good-fellowship was a 
mere matter of association-—tavern asso- 
ciation. Ben Jonson’s club, for which 
he wrote his “ Leges Conviva/es,”’ or laws 
of conviviality, met at Devil Tavern, near 
Temple Bar; and the Mermaid Tavern 
was the meeting place of the greatest 
club of that age, to which Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Beaumont, Fletcher, Donne, Sel- 
den and the rest regularly resorted. 
Later, at Wells’ Coffee-house, John Dry- 
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den reigned the literary monarch over a 
club of wits, wise men and dilettants. 
The advent of the corrupt Charles II. 
proved well-nigh fatal to the club, lower- 
ing its tone and debasing the quality of 
its membership. During the early part 
of the Eighteenth Century, interest in 
themes revived, and many new clubs 
came into being. Addison and Steele in 
The Spectator and The Tat/er did much 
to popularize and at the same time ele- 
vate the club. But other influences 
tended to lower its tone, and so demoral- 
izing did many of the clubs become, after 
the discontinuance of these famous peri- 
odicals, that in 1721 a royal proclamation 
was issued for the suppression of “cer- 
tain scandalous clubs or societies of 
young persons, who meet together and 
behave most unseemly and improperly.” 

Later came the modern development 
of the club—the eminently respectable 
and luxuriously housed affair, which is 
the chief architectural attraction on St. 
James’ street and Pall Mall—imitations 
of which are to be found in all our larger 
American cities. 

Certain side-lights thrown in upon the 
old-time English club reveal a condition 
of things that sadly needed reforming. 
Mrs. Gore’s apology for clubs is too good 
a satire on the family man of the last 
century to be passed in this connection: 

London clubs after all are not bad 
things for family men. They act as 
conductors to the storms usually hover- 


ing in the air. The man forced to re- 
main at home and vent his crossness on 


his wife and children is a much worse: 


animal to bear than the man who grum- 
bles his way to Pall Mall and, not daring 
to swear at the club servants or knock 
about the club furniture, becomes social- 
ized into decency. 
subordination exercised in a community 
of equals for reducing a fiery temper. 
Another bit of sarcasm was that per- 
petrated by Goldsmith in his “ Descrip- 
tion of Various Clubs,” written in 1758. 
After making the rounds of the clubs and 
finding them “stale, flat and unprofit- 
able,” he closes his report with a descrip- 
tion of a professedly, or confessedly, 
high-class club. We may judge of the 


Nothing like the . 


impression this society made on him by 
the rules of the club as he professed to 
find them and copy them: 

(1) We, being a laudable society of moral phi- 
losophers, intend to dispute twice a week about 
religion and priest-craft; leaving behind us old 
wives’ tales, and following good learning and 
sound sense: and if so be, that any other person 
has a mind to be one of the society they shall be 
entitled so to do, upon paying the sum of three 
shillings, to de spent by the company in punch. 

(2) That no member get drunk before nine of 
the clock, upon pain of ym | three pence, fo 
be spent by the company in punch. 

(3) That, as members are sometimes apt to go 
away without paying, every person shall pay a 
sixpence upon entering the room; and al] disputes 
shall be settled by a majority; and all fines shall 
be paid in punch. 


(5) All them who bring a new argument against 
religion, and who being a philosopher and a man 
of learning, as the rest of us is, shall be admitted 
to the freedom of the society upon paying a six- 
pence only, fo de spentin punch. 


Addison describes “the modern club” 
of his day as “founded upon eating and 
drinking, which,” says he, “are points 
wherein most men agree, and in which 
the learned as well as the illiterate, the 
dull as well as the airy, the philosopher 
and the buffoon, can all of them bear a 
part.” 

This union of extremes shows that the 
club of Addison’s time was sadly in need 
of a Goldsmith and a Johnson one to 
satirize it and one to reform it. The re- 
form movement was in the nature of a 
service of notice on the illiterate, the dull 
and the buffoon. 


When one talks of English clubs, the 
bulky form of the great pioneer among 
lexicographers and autocrat among 
critics rises before the mind’s eye. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was, as Boswell says, 
“a very clubable man.” He fitted into 
his own idea of a club most admirably. 
The feasting was not objectionable and 
the half discourse, half conversation, 
which followed the eating, and was mixed 
with the drinking, brought out all the re- 
serves of his resourceful mind. Under 
the warming influence of comradeship, 
the crabbedness of his lower nature con- 
cealed itself in the out-of-the way places 
of his soul. The mind of the man shone 

his eyes and magnetized his voice, and 
made his rough, ugly face look almost 
handsome. The little coterie of scholars 
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litterateurs and artists, who were privi- 
leged to touch knees and elbows with 
him at the inn, where they were wont to 
meet three times a week, saw the best 
side of that many-sided nature and felt 
a degree of soul power in the man which 
was never admitted by his enemies, and 
never suspected outside the range of his 
club. Indeed, the one bright side of 
Doctor Johnson’s last sad years was the 
clubable side of his nature. 

Shenstone once pathetically remarked 
on the sad realization which comes to the 
lone man that his warmest welcome is 
found at an inn. As the quotation is com- 
monly used, it means nothing more than 
the professional cordiality of the inn- 
keeper, or, in these later times, the “ Glad 
to see you” of the hotel clerk—a large part 
of whose qualifications for the position he 
holds is a good memory of faces and names 
and a general all including urbanity. 

But when we are reminded that the 
meetings of the Mermaid Club of Shaks- 
peare and Ben Jonson, of the two clubs 
which Doctor Johnson made famous, and 
of the several other aggregations of Lon- 
don wit, wisdom and _ good-fellowship, 
were all held at inns or taverns, we come 
to find somewhat less of sadness and 
more of good cheer in the welcome which 
the poet found at an inn. 

Johnson's most famous club relation be- 
gan in 1764, when he was fifty-five years 
old. In this club he found his highest 
happiness and his chief recreation. Here 
he made friends whose abilities and 
knowledge enabled them, as he expressed 
it, to send back every ball he threw. 

In this club were Edmund Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, Gib- 
bon the historian, Jones the linguist, and 
Garrick the actor. Langton the Greek 
scholar, Beuclerk the wit, and Boswell, 
the adorer of Johnson, the incomparable 
biographer, represented other types of 
members. With such willing subjects 
all about him, no wonder he ‘pronounced 
a tavern chair “the throne of human fe- 
licity.” “There,” said he, “a man can 
fold his legs and have his talk out.” 

In December, 1783, Johnson decided to 


uw 


found a new club more to his liking than 
the old. His health was gone, his friends 
were scattered or dead, his Mrs. Thrale 
had deserted him, and a cloud of pessi- 
mism had settled down upon his mind—a 
cloud which was lifted a year later by the 
kindly hand of death. 

It is interesting to note his idea of a 
club, at the mature age of seventy-four. 
In a letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he in- 
vited his artist friend to what he termed 
“a little evening club which we are es- 
tablishing in Essex street in the Strand.” 

-He added: “The company is numer- 
ous and, as you will see by the list, mis- 
cellaneous. The terms are lax and the 
expenses light. We meet thrice a week, 
and he who misses forfeits a twopence.” 

Doctor Johnson himself composed the 
rules of the club. They limited the mem- 
bership to not more than four and twenty. 
The meeting nights were Monday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Every member was 
at liberty to introduce a friend once a 
week — but not oftener. ‘“‘ Every member 
present shall spend at least a sixpence; 
and every member who stays away shall 
forfeit threepence.” Once a month there 
was a night of indispensable attendance. 
The fourth month of absence worked an 
abdication of membership. To fill a va- 
cancy, a name stood in the club-room 
three nights. On the fourth ballot, if at 
least six were present and two-thirds of 
those present were in the candidate’s fa- 
vor, he was admitted to fellowship with- 
out form or ceremony. 

The club lasted long after its founder 
passed away. Boswell in a letter wrote: 
“And now, about eight years after his 
[Johnson’s] death, we go on happily.” 

And the club idea of Doctor Johnson - 
a “fellowship of kindred minds”-—not a 
mere “organized appetite,” a fellowship 
wholly free from the forms and cere- 
monies of the secret societies and the 
“pomps and vanities” of the club-housed 
corporation, is happily growing and de- 
veloping, though a hundred years have 
elapsed since the great philosopher sat 
in the midst of his admirers in that mod- 
est tap-room on the Strand. 
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Has the evolution of the club reached 
the outermost limit of its unfolding? 

Let the school teach declamation and 
the lyceum inspire oratory; but it may 
well be a portion of the club’s mission to 
help find and put to use the well-nigh lost 
art of definitely directed conversation. Dr. 
Johnson once said, “To make a speech 
in an assembly is a trick. It is when you 
come close to a man in conversation you 
discover what his real abilities are.” To 
illustrate his remark he added, “ Now, I 
honor Thurlow, sir; he fairly puts Azs 
mind to yours.” 

Emerson says that in all civilized na- 
tions attempts have been made to organ- 
ize conversation by bringing together 
cultivated people under the most favor- 
able conditions. Here we have the club 
idea pure and simple. 

In his essay on “Clubs” Emerson 
brings out the necessity of range, alter- 
nation of topics and variety of minds. 
He finds one likes “to make in an old 
acquaintance unexpected discoveries of 
scope and power through the advantage 
of an inspiring subject.” He discovers 
that there is no permanently wise man, 
but there are men capable of wisdom, 
who, being put into certain company, or 
other favorable conditions, “become wise 
for a short time, as glasses rubbed ac- 
quire electric power for a while.” He 
speaks of our “ want of adapted society.” 
He finds every one lost in his own 
thoughts and pursuits and wishing to be 
Sound, and to exchange gifts and experi- 


ments. He says there are those who go - 


to club only to talk, and those who go 
only to hear; both these classes he pro- 
nounces “bad.” He suggests that a right 
rule of membership is: “Admit no man 
whose presence excludes any topic.” We 
assume his meaning to be thatnomember’s 
presence should exclude any topic which 
would be a proper subject for considera- 
tion. In the Norse legend, Thor’s house 
has five hundred and forty floors. Emerson 
applies this suggestive myth and his con- 
clusion is that man’s mind has as many 
floors, and he needs to live in the whole 
house—not on a single floor; that “ man’s 


excellence is facility of adaptation and 
of transition through many related points 
to wide contrasts and extremes.” This 
application of the figure—-the many- 
floored mind—is full of suggestion. It 
is at once the reason for the existence of 
this highest form of club, and the founda- 
tion of our faith in the future of that sort 
of club. Under its healthful and pleas- 
urable stimulus men are incited to move 
about from room to room and from floor 
to floor of the house we call the mind 
which we hold in trust, but would other- 
wise inhabit only in part. 

Novalis somewhere says his conviction 
gains infinitely, the moment another soul 
will believe in it. Here is an important 
suggestion in connection with the search 
fortruth. This sort of club should hap- 
pily combine the social, the conversation- 
al and the controversial features—should 
happily blend the formal presentation 
with the informal after analysis of themes. 
The general purpose of every paper, and 
after discussion, should be the widening of 
the range of vision, the crystallization of 
crude thought,the formation of sound judg- 
ments, the healthful stimulation of intel- 
lectual sympathies, the weakening of in- 
dividual and class prejudices, and the con- 
sequent strengthening of the power of 
apprehending and comprehending gen- 
eral truths. 

Between the man who admits that the 
range of his own mental vision is not nec- 
essarily the outermost boundary of knowl- 
edge and the man who thinks his mind 
includes within its grasp all there is 
worth knowing; between the man who is 
willing to admit that his judgments some- 
times err and the man who finds nobody 


,but himself and his wife always right- 


and even his wife at times a trifle shaky; 
between the man who takes no interest 
in literature and philosophy, beyond the 
few stock phrases he acquired at school, 
and the man who feels the thrill of con- 
tact when he finds himself in the pres- 
ence of men who are e” rapport with the 
great minds and souls whose immortality 
is assured by the works they have left be- 
hind them,— between these two extremes 
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lies a great gulf, ever widening with the have attempted to describe; their club 


years; and on one side of that gulf, dwel- may be only a family circle, widened to 
ling in a hell of their own making—one include a few neighbors, or they may go 
more or less uncomfortable, despite all tosuch an extreme that the neighborhood 


the modern improvements—live, or good-naturedly call them “jiners”; but 
rather stay the uac/ubable. Ontheother upon the mind and soul and strength of 
side live those who are by nature club- men whose minds work best with others, 
able. They may not have joined anyone rests our chief hope for the progress of 
of the three kinds of societies which I society and the elevation of the State. 





A NOVEMBER LANDSCAPE. 


ROM hour to hour we looked out on the heights 
That bound the west and shut us from the world, 
To find the woodlands in gray mists still furled. 

The winds had stripped the beech; and solemn lights 
Flickered upon the maple’s lingering leaves. 

One lonely crow called from a distant field, 

Where stood a few dark, weather-beaten sheaves. 


The mould a slimy feeling seemed to yieid 
At touch, and Horror grew more weird and wild. 
Earth seemed a love-crossed maid in her despair! 
And Heaven! Ahme! Could Heaven, so bright and fair, 
Look without pity on the Earth defiled? 
On ruin which a monster’s poisonous breath 
Had caused that silent, creeping dragon, Death / 
Arthur E. Smith. 
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WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS LIFE AND CAREER FOR THE PAST THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. 


NEW YORK correspondent recently 
sent out a news item in regard to 
the declining health of the great lawyer, 
indicating in language all too plain that 
the days of the peerless Evarts are num- 
bered. I am loth to credit it and still 
hope, as I believe, that he may yet enjoy 
many years of peaceful and happy life 
amongst his friends who both love and 
admire him,—the brilliant and most nota- 
ble life which has made and is still mak- 
ing an illustrated volume in the history 
of this the most remarkable century of 
the Christian era. 

As a lawyer William M. Evarts is 
easily the first on this continent. This 
has long been conceded by the profession 
everywhere except in the big city where 
he lives, where there have always been a 
few men envious of his success and fame. 

The records of the Court of Appeals of 
New York and of the Circuit and the 
Supreme courts of the United States are 
illuminated by his masterly professional 
efforts and wonderful successes. 

He is in no sense of the word a special- 
ist,—as we say “a great commercial law- 
yer,” “a great criminal lawyer,” or “a 
great constitutional lawyer.” Heissimply 
great in all these branches of the law, 


and on every question that may arise . 


under any of them, in either the mzsz Arius 
court or the court of last resort, up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 
his wonderful power, and acumen as an 
international lawyer was demonstrated to 
the world by his irresistible logic and 
eloquence in the conduct of the Ameri- 
can case before the Geneva Tribunal 
in 1872-3. He makes himself master of 
his case and with every detail of it, and 
then, wholly regardless of himself and 
his surroundings, presents the subject 
with such clearness and force as to make 
his argument well nigh irresistible. 


Said a lawyer friend, a United States 
Senator, to him once in my presence, 
“Evarts, your sentences are so long that 
sometimes they become involved.” 

“Possibly,” said Evarts, with a quiet 
smile, “but the criminal classes always 
dislike long sentences.” 

To opposing counsel he is courteous to 
a fault. Ifa proposition is advanced un- 
worthy of note, he simply ignores it and 
sometimes the man,too. If it is worthy 
of consideration he attacks it as a regi- 
ment would charge a battery and pro- 
ceeds to drive his own views home with 
sledge-hammer force. 

His facility and aptness of illustration 
is wonderful—he thinks while on his feet. 
A single instance may be given to illus- 
trate. 

His short argument before the Geneva 
Tribunal on the question of whether the 
United States were entitled to interest on 
their losses—a question that came near 
breaking up the tribunal—was prepared 
in one night, and printed and ready for 
delivery witbin twenty-four hours. “A 
farmer,” said Evarts, “has a horse killed 
by a railroad’s passing train; the horse is 
worth a hundred dollars, but the farmer 
has to sue for his damages. After wait- 
ing two, perhaps three, years, he gets a 
verdict and judgment against the com- 
pany for a hundred dollars. That is not 
compensation for his loss.” 

Evarts came to the bar early, when he 
was only about twenty-two years old, but 
at a time when the United States was filled 
with learned and brilliant lawyers. In 
the South, Sargent S. Prentiss, Badger, 
Butler, Eancy, Crittenden and Clay; in 
New England, Webster, Rufus Choate, 
Phelps of Vermont, whom Daniel Web- 
ster pronounced the best lawyer he ever 
met; and Ohio, then the West, with 
an array of legal talent that might chal- 
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lenge the world; in the interior of the 
state such men as old Tom Ewing and 
Allan G. Thurman, and Cincinnati with a 
galaxy of its own rivaling the great cities 
of the country and the world—Chase, 
Walker, Storer, Fox, Grosbeck, Spencer, 
both the Pughs,and many others; New 
York and Philadelphia, then as now, filled 
with great lawyers. It was on such a field 
that young Evarts began the battle of his 
life. He has lived to 
get not only to the 
front, but to the top. 
Of course, I except 
Webster, the greatest 
intellect of his own or 
any other day. 

As an orator it is , 
more difficult to give 
Evarts his true posi- | 
tion. His style was his 
own, and although by 
no means the equal | 
think he is more like 
Wendell Phillips in 
style and manner than 
he is like any other of 
our great American 
orators. “Of course,” 
said he once, when I 
was complimenting 
him on his Cooper In- 
stitute speech of 1879, 
“T cannot soar like 
Conkling.” (Who 
could?) But that.same speech, in which 
he talked of men “ voting in the air,” was 
a masterpiece of eloquent oratory. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said of him- 
self, “‘ When I quit oratory and learned to 
talk then I could makea speech or preach 
asermon.” Mr. Evarts’ wonderful speech 
in nominating William H. Seward at the 
convention of 1860, at Chicago, when he 
was listened to by over six thousand peo- 
ple for nearly two hours, was as fine as 
anything ever uttered before an Ameri- 
can convention. Evarts was then forty- 
two and looked about thirty years of age. 
In that convention speech he made the 
vast audience hold its breath as he uttered 
that splendid eulogy. When the pallor 
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gave place to the delicate rose tint on his 
cheeks all eyes were fixed upon him and 
from that moment to the last of the thrill- 
ing peroration the audience was his own 
and the burst of enthusiasm that followed 
was caught up by the crowd outside. 
The body of Evarts’ speeches is argu- 
ment. His syllogism is so plain from un- 
broken logic that a child can make the 


deduction. It is irresistible. 
In none of his great 
| efforts is this feature 
hice more apparent than in 


his masterly argument 
of the Oregon case be- 
fore the now historical 
Electoral Commission 
of 1876. The Louisiana 
and Florida cases had 
been decided on the 
theory that you could 
not go behind the re- 
turns; but in this case 
you must go behind or 
lose that one vote that 
elected Hayes. But 
Evarts showed to the 
commission and to 
everyone that in fact 
there were no returns 
from the State of Ore- 
gon. Three made the 
electoral college from 
that state; two were 
Hayes’ electors and 
one, Cronin, though elected by Republi- 
cans, pretended to be for Tilden and at- 
tempted to make three votes by calling 
two Democrats to his corner. “We must 
go to the people of the state,” said E-varts, 
“and see how they voted.” Raising his 
white hand and tapping the table with the 
finger of the other,he made the old Senate 
chamber ring with his voice as he shout- 
ed, “ Tries-este Collegium—three makes 
a college, less cannot.” Hewon. It was 
the last act in the drama of “Eight to 
Seven” and made Hayes President. 

As Secretary of State, Evarts wanted to 
be called conservative, but with the stern- 
est sense of justice, always a stickler for 
the personal rights of American citizens 
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at home and abroad. During and for 
some time before his advent into the De- 
partment many alleged they had been, 
andsome real American citizens had been, 
imprisoned under the Gladstone Act, so 
called. Ofcourse all appealed to “Uncle 
Sam.” 

“Well,” said the Secretary to me one 
day, “ Mr. O’Connor, what can we do with 
the Irish anyway? If you post a notice 
on a railroad car saying ‘you must not 
stand onthe platform,’ if there’s any Irish 
gentleman on the train you'll find him on 
the platform in five minutes after!” 

Nevertheless he sent a special con- 
fidential agent to Londcn, kept him there 
a year, and I know of at least two “ Mil- 
bank men,” now in good positions in 
Washington, who were released through 
his efforts. The Irish never had a better 
friend. In the tricky small arts of diplo- 
macy, Evarts, perhaps, would not be 
called an expert or skillful diplomatist, 
but in the discussion of great international 
questions and broad statesmanship he 
held his own, and more, with the best of 
them. 

His wit is almost inspired. Like a 
man’s first love the goddess is ever pres- 
ent with him, never deserts him. When 
the monetary conference met in Wash- 
ington, in 1878 I think, it became the duty 
of the Secretary of State to pay them 
some social as well as political attention. 


Evarts, of course, took them all down to 
Mount Vernon to see the home and tomb 
of Washington. The boat took them up 
the little river spanned by the Natural 
Bridge. A tradition of the neighborhood 
tells the story that Washington, who was 
something of an athlete, once threw a 
silver dollar over the bridge from about 
where the party then stood. All expressed 
astonishment at the feat of the father of 
his country. Some tried with bits of 
stone. All failed, of course. Some even 
ventured to express a doubt. “O, well, 
gentlemen,” said Evarts, “ you must re- 
member that a dollar went a great deal 
farther in those days than it goes now.” 

When the trouble occurred in Colorado 
in which some Chinese were killed,some 
one said to the Chinese minister, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with your surplus 
population if the United States excludes 
them from this country and kills those 
that are here?’”’ The minister did not 
seem to know. “Send them to Ireland, 
Mr. Minister,” said Evarts. “Thatis the 
only country in the world that the Irish 
do not govern.” 

Mr. Evarts is, if possible, more eloquent 
in his chair than on his feet. No one in 
the company desires to talk; everyone 
wants to listen to him. He would have 
made a great Chief Justice of the United 
States and ought to have been elected to 
that position long ago. 
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HE long sweet days are o’er; 
The summer smiles no more; 
The Rose has passed away, 
The Lily lived her day; 
But yet I know the Autumn bringeth 
The gold of fruit and sheaf, 
The glory of the leaf,— 
My life upspringeth,— my glad heart singeth. 


Eliza Hammond Chase. 
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THE NUDE IN ART. 


By MARIA WEED. 


O TREAT a moral or etbical theme 
and disguise one’s convictions or 
preferences is impossible. All this is as 
it should be, for if a subject be worthy of 
thought, it certainly merits that quality 
of interest which creates an opinion. An 
opinion is not dangerous until it becomes 
biased, weighted with prejudice; then it 
solidifies into a conviction, and in this 
form it is a menace to all who hold dif- 
ferent views; and from remote ages men 
have deemed it a privilege to protect cer- 
tain principles if need be, with their lives. 
We all like to think that modesty is 
inborn—-that it represents an innate or 
natural recognition of the fitness of 
things; in other words, that what we call 
propriety is a standard having a fixed, 
immovable, permanent value. 

Tradition is a mighty power and exerts 
a lasting influence. We are all more or 
less slaves to it, and it is born of rever- 
ence for the ideas of those whom we 
have been taught to love and respect and 
whom the world has called great. 

Sensuality is a characteristic of the 
purely physical, and, in proportion as 
this quality dominates, the individual 
will be injured by contact with anything 
which has the power to awaken it. 

Purity, on the other hand, is a moral 
attribute and is as far removed from 
fleshliness, as the “East is from the 
West.” 

The artist whose soul is enveloped by 
the inspirational atmosphere of his work, 
whose life and talents are pledged to the 
faithful service of his goddess, has nei- 
ther the leisure nor the inclination to 
debase his glorious gift by dwelling upon 
the offensive side of this subject. His 
aim is to reproduce upon canvas or in 
marble that marvelously beautiful crea- 
ture who, we are told, was “created in 
the image of God,” “a little lower than 
the angels.” 
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Toleration is the watchword of our 
century! 

In each of us is seen the reflection of 
our thoughts, our aspirations, our ideals. 
Whether we will, or no, those nearest to 
us see us as we are. We may even de- 
ceive ourselves, but our actions and our 
achievements reveal to those about us 
‘what manner of men we are.” No the- 
ory can be broader than its advocate, 
and that truth which may have beena 
window to one man’s soul may be dis- 
torted and barred by the narrow-minded- 
ness of his followers until only an oblique 
ray of the higher lightis able to penetrate 
the darkness of his bigotry and ignorance. 

Let us with purity of heart approach 
Canova’s Venus —and who can discover 
in it aught to degrade the most sensitive? 
The figure is- almost entirely nude, but 
the attitude is that of exquisite modesty, 
terror-stricken at the thought of exposure, 
the drapery caught in evident haste to 
screen herself, the pose of the head back- 
ward, the glance directed toward the in- 
truders upon her privacy,— all portray in 
a masterly manner, the highest and most 
delicate type of maidenly innocence. 

Contrast has ever been a forceful me- 
dium in the production of effect. Thus 
has the artist left his idea! of feminine 
chastity to be a priceless legacy to all 
generations. By their fruits ye shall know 
and judge them. 

Ruskin argues that pure love is neces- 
sary to an appreciation of art, an instinct 
altogether moral; he says that there is 
nothing but sympathy which can catch 
the sound, that no pure passion can be 
understood or painted without purity of 
heart; that “the foul, blunt feeling will 
see itself in everything, and set down 
blasphemies "; that “ it will see Beélzebub 
in the casting out of devils and find its 
god of flies in every alabaster box of pre- 
cious ointment.” 
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“To the pure all things are pure,” is a 
true saying worthy of general accepta- 
tion. We may enlarge this thought or 
transpose it, making it read, “like pro- 
duces like.”’ It is impossible for a noble, 
high-minded artist to execute a work 
whose effect upon the beholder is base 
and degrading. 

That art and literature Aave lent their 
talents to the satisfying of immoral tend- 
encies is all too true. 

And now, let us look at this subject from 
another standpoint, Du Maurier’s for in- 
stance. Du Maurier the artist, and Du 
Maurier the man, husband and father, are 
certainly very distinct and different in- 
dividuals, judging him by his work. 

Before “Little Billee” felt in his soul 
the regenerative power of love, he could 
think without a tremor of “Trilby” as 
posing for “the altogether,” indeed he 
had no scruples in the matter. But once 
under the influence of this purifying and 
exalting sentiment, he shrank in horror 
from the sight of her indifference to those 
attributes which go to make. up the sum 
total of refined womanhood. And she, 
through the telepathy of the same divine 
power, saw with his eyes and was born 
into a new and noble existence. 

What does Du Maurier mean by this? 


Surely, that artists can study from nude 
models and be utterly unmoved by them, 
and those who pose for students may re- 
main untainted by such association, be- 
cause of their utter ignorance of what is 
called feminine modesty. Who can con- 
demn the fearless, barefooted, innocent 
child—the plaything of Fate, and who 
can fail to appreciate the masterly touch 
which created from such material a 
shrinking, timid, sensitive, heart-broken 
woman! 

Let us then endeavor as students of 
Art to discover the aim and aspiration of 
artists in their work, the messages which 
they have embodied upon canvas and in 
marble—remembering that years of con- 
scientious devotion to one task are worthy 
of our unqualified approbation. 

Let us as individuals recognize our lim- 
itations. We can only “know in part” and, 
like Ruth, glean a few scattered straws 
from the great field of Art. In our ignor- 
ance of the basic principles of this sci- 
ence, it is easy to form immature conclu- 
sions, which are rapidly developed into 
prejudices, than which Progress has no 
greater or more formidable enemy. 

Then let us hold fast to all that is good 
and “ render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s.”’ 
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ORN in want and reared in toil, 
Nourished by a barren soil; 
Strength of oak within his heart, 
Tempered by the winter's cold 
Never to grow weak or old; 
In the woodland dwells apart, 
Rude and rough in outward things, 
In his mind the grace of kings. 


Next of kin to bird and flower, 
Mountain. tree and water-fall; 
Knows their every note and call; 

Firmly grasps the present hour 
Where eternities do meet, 

Strong of purpose, pure and sweet. 


Ernest M. Andrews. 
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CHAPTER I. 
RASWELL never liked me—per- 
haps not without reason, for from 
my earliest recollection, I had had an abid- 
ing contempt for him. Indeed, so bitter 
were my feelings on the subject that when 
I conceived the idea of becoming a detect- 
ive, the only serious obstacle that con- 
fronted my ambition was the fact that he 
himself had abandoned the study of law, 
about three years before, to enter on the 
same career. 

I say the only serious one, because I 
never laid any particular stress on my rich 
uncle’s threat to disinherit me on my be- 
coming a detective, for the simple reason 
that I had never expected anything from 
him, although I was his only near relative. 
But, I must confess, I did feel rather sorry 
for the old gentleman, when I saw how 
bent he was on depriving himself of so 
likely an heir. 

“Confoundit, sir! Could you find noth- 
ing else worthy of your brilliant intellect 
[my uncle’s sarcasm was of a very high 
order] that you must needs join a sneak- 
ing, spying, man-hunting band of black- 
guards, too lazy to do honest work?” 

I interrupted him with a well-turned 
sentence in defense of my chosen occupa- 
tion; but one invective followed another, 
until I was finally ordered from the house. 

As I said, all this was a mere bagatelle 
to the knowledge that I was following, as 
it were, John Braswell’s lead— might 
even have to work with him! He was not 
an incapable man either, for his keen- 
ness and shrewdness conveyed to mea 
suggestion of the wizard. In secret, I 
acknowledged that I would not like tobe 
pitted against him, any more than I would 
like to codperate with him. But I had 
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A DETECTIVE STORY. 
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set my heart upon becoming a detective, 
and my own native city of St. Louis of- 
fered better inducements than, as a 
stranger, I could have found elsewhere. I 
had been on the force nearly two years and 
had done some fairly creditable work in 
spite of Braswell’s antagonism and un- 
pleasant proximity. 

On more than one occasion we had been 
compelled to work together, hand in 
hand, so to speak, and I fancy he realized 
that it was fully as distasteful to me as it 
could possibly be to him. 

It was in the spring of 1890 that a 
Pinkerton man came among us, ostensi- 
bly to locate a gang of river thieves that 
had given, not only the city fathers but 
also the principal steamboat lines, untold 
grief by the recklessness and magnitude 
of their depredations. Itsoon transpired 
however, that he was on a still more im- 
portant mission—to us at least — which 
somehow or other had leaked out at the 
station house. In brief, he was on the 
lookout for a good man to help locate a 
band of train robbers operating in the 
western part of the State. The manage- 
ment of the railway company were in- 
clined to suspect some of the operativ«s 
of being in league with the robbers, and 
it was necessary to get some one who 
understood “the lay of the land.” 

Every man in the department was 
keenly alive to the advantages of such a 
position; inasmuch as one satisfactory job 
for the Pinkertons meant an engagement 
at a good salary with chance of promo- 
tion. 

The best chances, however, lay be- 
tween Braswell and myself, and were de- 
cidedly in his favor on account of his 
experience. I do not know how he felt; 
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but, as for me, all my loyalty to the good 
people of St. Louis fled for the time be- 
ing, and I literally prayed for a terrible 
or intricate something to happen, where- 
by I might have an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing myself. 

To my great horror and remorse, my 
unrighteous prayer was answered in a 
very unexpected way. My uncle’s house 
was robbed of all the family plate, be- 
sides quite a large sum of money and 
many valuable papers. I awoke one 
morning to find the whole city in excite- 
ment over the mysterious occurrence. 
My uncle, one of the wealthiest men in 
town, was also one of the most popular, 
and the news had traveled with miracu- 
lous rapidity. 

He had gone down at nine o’clock to 
get some papers out of the safe, which 
was kept in a dark vault-like room, be- 
tween the butler’s pantry and the dining- 
room. To his great dismay, the safe was 
open and papers‘and books were scat- 
tered over the floor. Neither he nor any 
of his servants had the least idea as to 
the time of the robbery. The butler, 
whose business it was to lock up, de- 
clared that everything was all right at 
ten o’clock the previous evening. 

All this I learned at headquarters, of 
course, for the old gentleman had reso- 
lutely kept to his word and had never 
spoken to me since the day he dismissed 
me from his house. 

To further increase my discomfiture, 
and make still more bitter the wormwood 


and gall, as soon as he notified the de-° 


partment of the robbery, the chief imme- 
diately sent Braswell to the scene of 
action — Braswell, who never lost an op- 


portunity of crowing over me, and who - 


could and did make capital of the least 
advantage. Of course, I could not have 
gone had I been detailed, but that did 
not lessen my misery. And Braswell 
was sure to straighten it out—I had 
never known him to lose such a scoop as 
this. And what would be the result? 
My uncle's everlasting gratitude and the 
coveted place with the Pinkertons. 

I ground my teeth; but outwardly I 


was the nonchalant, indifferent nephew 
who had nothing in common with his 
uncle, except a casual sort of sympathy 
for him in his loss. 

Braswell was in his element, and for 
twenty-four hours worked night and day 
with a zeal that I, myself, could not have 
surpassed. I would have given any- 
thing for an assignment out of town then, 
but I was forced to lounge around the 
office and nurse my wrath. 

On the next day but one, my uncle 
sent forme. I did not try to recover 
from the shock, but set out at once for 
his place of business. Had I not been 
too excited to look at him, I might have 
seen a twinkle in his eyes, with which | 
have since grown quite familiar; but at 
that time it escaped me entirely. 

“Well, you young jackanapes, I sup- 
pose you are a full-fledged human blood- 
hound by this time,” he said, neither 
smiling nor offering his hand. “I have 
watched you for some time, and, believ- 
ing, perhaps you do know something 
about your business, I have sent for you. 
Braswell seems to be confident, but noth- 
ing has been discovered as yet. I thought 
it only fair to give you an equal chance 
with him; though if you can work in the 
dark, | prefer his not knowing it.” 

For the first time I got a good look at 
his face and was surprised at the lack of 
anxiety expressed therein, especially 
when coupled with his next words. 

“Do your best, and if you succeed I 
will do well by you.” 

I went first to the station and explained 
that I had a private case which might oc- 
cupy me some time. They all knew of 
the estrangement between my uncle and 
myself and did not once suspect the true 
state of affairs. Thence I went straight 
to the house where I had once been 
warmly welcomed. The servants were 
unfeignedly glad to see me, and only too 
eager to escort me over the premises, 
although a most unnecessary proceeding. 
The house was on a corner lot, and 
opened right into the street. The dining 
room, through which the burglar was 
compelled to pass, was on the first floor 
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back and had a frontage on the side street, 
although there was no passage way, save 
the bay window, which was slightly above 
and overlooking the sidewalk. 

Unfortunately, the house opposite was 
a school building, and from that quarter 
a burglar would be safe. ‘But where, in 
heaven’s name, was the policeman, I 
asked myself, after seeing that it was an 
utter impossibility for an entrance to have 
been effected from the rear without dis- 
turbing the servants. At this point my 
mind took a leap. What if it had been 
done in the house? 

I put the thought away as disloyal; 
there was not a servant on the place who 
had not been there at least ten years, and 
they were all old and true and tried. No, 
it could not be. Knowing it would be 
impossible to see the night watchman 
just then, I went down to the wharf to 
make inquiries and leave orders regard- 
ing passengers. I had no doubt that the 
booty was still in the city, but I felt when 
it did leave it would go by boat instead 
of rail. 

That night I made my way to the side 
street at my uncle’s house and leaned 
up against a tree to wait for the police- 
man on that beat. Presently, I saw him 
coming in close conversation with Bras- 
well, the last man on earth I wanted to 
see, notwithstanding the fact that I was 
disguised. I was perhaps fifty feet away 
as they came in full view under a lamp 
post. Without forming any plan what- 
ever and almost before | realized what I 
was doing, I had grasped one of the 
limbs of the low scrubby oak and swung 
myself up among the branches, which 
had barely ceased rustling as they passed 
underneath. 

My uncle had often complained of the 
ill-lighted street; but, before many min- 
utes had elapsed, I had reason to bless 
the semi-darkness of my surroundings. 
The thought of playing eavesdropper 
had not entered my mind. It was per- 
fectly natural that those two men should 
have much to say to each other. But as 
they came near me | heard Braswell’s 
voice: 


“T do not intend waiting much longer. 
Things are adjusting themselves just to 
suit me.” 

I could not catch the reply but my 
hopes fell. ‘ He’s on track and got his 
game dead sure,” | thought, miserably. 
They went on in the opposite direction, 
and I began to think about gently drop- 
ping down when the footstep of a passerby 
warned me. That was only the begin- 
ning. To my certain knowledge, that 
sidewalk has not been used as much be- 
fore nor since, as it was on that memorable 
June night while I was “treed.” I wasin 
a wretchedly cramped position, and won- 
dered how much longer I could hold out, 
when | heard them coming back. I dared 
not look around but I knew the tread. 
In a moment they were again under me, 
where to my utter horror, they stopped 
stone-still. 

“TI can’t wait another day. That paper’s 
got to come.” 

It was the watchman, and his tones 
held an under-current of doggedness, in 
spite of the fact that Braswell was, ina 
measure, his superior officer. And now 
indeed | literally held my breath. 

“Well, don’t stand haggling. Here it 
is. And remember, it’s worth a good deal 
more than three hundred, indirectly.” 
As Braswell spoke, he handed the other 
something I could not see. 

“T want no more growling now. Come, 
we can’t stand here. 

I knew Braswell well enough to under- 
stand his nervous, irritable mood as soon 
as I heard this order. What had I stum- 
bled on? What did it mean? 

And, barely waiting for them to geta 
safe distance, I slipped to the ground and 
began edging away, still keeping them in 
sight. 

When they got to the corner, Braswell 
hastily crossed the main street and his 
companion turned back on his beat. 

Now was my chance. I went forward 
to meet him with slow, halting steps, 
meantime casting longing glances toward 
the window of my uncle’s dining room. 
I allowed him to stumble almost against 
me. 
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“Here, move on! What are you about?” 
he said, giving me a rough shake. 

“T was just wishing I could get it,” I 
answered fervently. 

“Get what?” 

“ Why,the three hundred-dollar reward. 
Surely you have heard”—I began inno- 
cently. 

“Well, why don’t you try? You look 
uncommonly sharp,” with a loud laugh. 

“I’m a stranger here; it wouldn’t be 
any use. But a friend of mine pointed 
out the place to me this morning and I 
just thought I’d try and imagine how a 
fellow could get in. Reckon some chap 
in the reg’lar biz ’ll get that pile, don't 
you? I should think you’d try. You 
look like a man who could do that sort o’ 
thing. Or perhaps you ave a real, gen- 
uine detective,” my tone changing from 
one of admiration to postive rapture. 
That did the work. He thawed visibly, 
and began asking me a lot of questions 
about myself; but I finally brought him 
back to the subject. 

“ When do you change?” 

“T turn in at two o’clock and Grubbs 
takes my place. He ain’t much more 
than a silly, though.” 

“Why do they keep him?” 

“O he does a good job sometimes. I 
don’t mean he’s a fool exactly; but he's 
a goody goody.” 

“You’re quite sure this burglary took 
place after you left?” 

For the first time he looked rather dis- 
concerted and did not answer readily. 


“T—I—O yes, of course. You under- 


stand though that I’m not saying anything 
against Grubbs. But it would be impos- 
sible, sir, for a man to come in or go out 


that window without my seeing or hear- ° 


ing him.” 

“And you have no clue at all? Per- 
haps the reward will be doubled. In that 
case, maybe other people will try,” I rat- 
tled on. His face took on an anxious look 
and I thought he glaced around appre- 
hensively; but all at once he seemed to 
feel that he was talking too much and I 
saw that I could gain nothing further; 
so after a few desultory remarks, I left. 


There was no sleep for me that night 
The strange behavior of the watchman 
and his conversation with Braswell had 
completely upset me. I felt, too, that 
any small chance I might have had was 
gradually slipping through my fingers. 

Early the next morning, I went once 
more to look at the safe. On my previous 
visit I had discovered absolutely nothing. 
To all appearances the safe had simply 
been unlocked by an expert who knew 
his business. But a wild idea had entered 
my mind, that perhaps the entrance, over 
which I was so puzzled, had been made 
through the floor under the safe itself. 

The servants were just beginning to 
stir when | reached the house, and I went 
immediately to what was, by courtesy, 
called the vault, though in reality it was 
nothing but a close, dark room witha 
stained floor. I turned to the butler. 

“James, fetch me a light, I wish to move 
this safe.” 

“Lor, sir, it can’t be did. That safe 
hev not been moved since I took service 
here.” 

“Do you mean there is any particular 
objection to moving it?” 

“No, sir. None at all as I knows of. 
But it’s jest too pintedly heavy to be 
moved by two men.” 

I saw at a glance the truth of this 
statement, also the absurdity of my own 
theory. Nevertheless I got down on my 
knees and peered under, James holding 
the lamp down low. Suddenly my eyes 
caught sight of something which brought 
a cry to my lips—1I had not learned to 
control myself then. 

“Who has charge of this room? I 
mean, who cleans it up?” I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet with a bound. 

“Well sir, you see it don’t mostly need 
much cleaning. I look after it sometimes 
and sweep it out.” 

“1 want the key, and noone must know 
that I have it. I will be back in afew 
moments.” 

I hurried out to the first drug store, and 
bought a bottle of mucilage a heavy 
piece of manilla paper, and the clerk 
gave me a small pasteboard box for the 
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asking. Presently I was down on my 
knees again in front of the safe; for in 
the thick sprinkle of dust that had accu- 
mulated underneath it, I had seen the 
plain heavy imprint of a man’s right 
hand! 


CHAPTER II. 


“Well, what do you think of it?” I 
asked impatiently, some time later. The 
man addressed was a noted student of 
palmistry. “I am sorry to disappoint 
you, but I cannot pass upon this impres- 
sion because the print of the palm is too 
imperfect. Now the fingers took splen- 
didly. That zigzag mark on the thumb 
is ascar. I should say that it had been 
rather severe and was probably made 
with some curved instrument.” 

“Why, if that’s the case, the owner of 
this must be a left-handed man,” said I. 

“ Not necessarily, but most likely,” he 
replied. 

My brain whirled and my pulses leaped 
as a vision of the past crowded my mind. 
I saw three or four men sitting around a 
stove enjoying an impromptu lunch, 
while another stood at a table trying to 
open a can of salmon. He was a left- 
handed man and the patent can-opener 
he was using slipped and entered his 
right thumb, making a painful gash. I 
remembered, too, that John E. Braswell 
was threatened with blood poison for 
several weeks after. I could hardly walk 
straight as I made my way to my uncle’s 
office. 

“ What news ?” I asked abruptly. 

“ Nice question that for you to ask,” he 
growled. “ Have you done nothing yet?” 

“Well, my time has not been wasted; 
but what does Braswell report?” 

“Nothing in particular, but a great 
deal in general.” 

“What does he say?” 

“O, he says he has a sound clue, but 
he seems to think it will be impossible to 
catch the men. He thinks there were 
two, and that one entertained the police- 
man while the other made the raid. He 
wanted to know what I thought of in- 
creasing the reward with ‘no questions 


asked ’— as though it were merely a petty 
larceny case. 1 refused.” 

“And you say Braswell has no hope of 
making a capture beyond the recovery of 
the stolen property?” 

“He left that impression.” 

Now this was a stumper I could not 
get over. While detectives are by no 
means the man-eating hyenas they are 
represented as being, still it is not in 
human nature to hunt all day for the sake 
of the brush alone and allow the fox to 
go scot-free. 

I decided to lounge around headquar- 
ters awhile and see if I could learn any- 
thing from him in a casual way. Pres- 
ently he and the Pinkerton man came up 
together. ‘“ Toughest case I ever had,” 
he was saying; ‘‘no clue, no evidence, 
nothing whatever to guideaman. I have 
been compelled to work on intuition as 
much as anything else. I think I am 
solid though. Of course one doesn't care 
so much for the reward —in this case its 
little enough, God knows—but it has 
been a long time since I had to own up to 
a dead failure and I certainly don’t in- 
tend to begin now, just because the job’s 
unusually deep.” 

I ground my teeth in helpless rage at 
this broadcast stuffing. “He'll literally 
talk that blamed fool into giving him the 
place if he shoots off much more such 
talk. But if the appointment is kept off 
a week longer, who knows what may hap- 
pen!” I thought, and my spirits rose as 
certain plans I had formed began to take 
tangible shape. 

I had determined on a bold move, so 
when night came I sought out my police- 
man. This time “Richard was himself” 
and the man knew me at once. “My 
good fellow,” I said, laying my hand on 
his arm, “I am doing a little, work on the 
Wentworth case, and I want to know just 
what you can tell me about it.” 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know anything, 
which same l’ve said over and over 
again,” this in an aggrieved tone. 

*‘Are you sure you have no suspicions 
on the subject?” 

“ Of course I am.” 
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“Then I fear I shall have to compel 
you to hand over that little paper Mr. 
Braswell gave you the other evening 
when you were discussing it.” 

The man staggered as though my 
words had been a blow. “ For God’s sake, 
sir, what do you mean?” What paper 
are you talking about?” he gasped, brok- 
enly. 

“T mean that little safeguard you are 
clutching at soeagerly. It is inside your 
coat,” for unconsciously his hand had 
gone to his breast pocket. 

“Oh, sir, I am innocent. We didn’t 
mean any harm; Mr. Braswell himself 
will tell you so. ‘Twas only a joke. 
Don’t take the paper from me, I would 
be lost without it.” 

“Either give me that paper or hear me 
read the warrant for your arrest,” I went 
on sternly, surprising myself with my 
histrionic powers. 

“You won't destroy it? It’s my only 
chance of safety.” 

He was thoroughly frightened and, 
cowering nervously, pulled out the paper, 
the contents of which ran as follows: 


“This is to certify that Henry Stone is innocent 
of any complicity in the so-called Wentworth 
robbery, which after all is only a hoax. I guaran- 
tee that the property will be returned intact in 
ten days. 

[Signed] ‘ JoHN E. BRASWELL,” 


Acuriousdocumenttruly! Iwas thun- 
der struck. It was so different from what 
I had anticipated. ‘ What does it mean, 
anyhow?” I demanded. 

“Just what it says, sir. Mr. Braswell 
nor no other man could have entered 
that window without my knowledge. So 
he told me he was going to put up a job 
for a little fun. Heswore he would clear 
me if any complications came up, and 


then I never let him rest till he put it: 


down in black and white.” In a flash 
I saw through the so-called “ joke.” 
Braswell had arranged the whole thing 
with a view of making a false capture to 
strengthen his reputation in order to win 
the Pinkerton appointment. He hadalso 
selected my uncle’s house because he 
knew that I would not be likely to have 
a chance to pry into it. I now under- 
stood his attempt to pave the way for the 


escape of the whilom burglar and his 
own recovery of the stolen property. It 
was a most infernal scheme from begin- 
ning to end, and yet the petty nature of 
its origin brought it almost to the verge 
of the ridiculous. 

It did not take me long to arrange my 
plans; and two hours later a very select 
company met in my uncle’s office at my 
invitation. 

It was composed of the chief of the 
local department, the chief of police, the 
Pinkerton agent, the night watchman, 
Braswell, my uncle and myself. 

“Gentlemen,” I began, “few of you 
know that I have been working up the 
Wentworth robbery. I wish you to judge 
of my success. On examination of the 
premises I at first found no clue what- 
ever; but a second inspection revealed 
that the burglar had gone down on his 
knees to open the safe, and inadvert- 
ently placed his hand on the floor under- 
neath. That particular room, being dark 
and private, is not swept as often as it 
might be, and the dust was just thick 
enough to leave the imprint of the man’s 
hand, or rather a portion of the palm 
and fingers. It was comparatively easy 
to transfer this impression to paper, 
by means of mucilage, as you may see,” 
and I held up the paper. 

All this time I had not looked toward 
Braswell. 

“This peculiar blotch on the thumb is 
not a natural line but a scar, as I was told 
by one who understands such things. 
From a rather uncomfortable position in 
a water-oak sapling, 1 also overheard a 
conversation between two men, which 
threw additional light upon the subject, 
It was nothing less than the actual burglar 
giving a certificate of safety, so to speak 
to an eye-witness.” 

I turned to the watchman. 

“There is the man who saw the deed; 
here is the paper certifying his inno- 
cence.” 

Then, pointing to Braswell, I continued, 
“And that is the man whose right hand 
is a facsimile of this print, the man who 
stole the money and plate, the man who 
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wrote this certificate and the man who 
robs houses to profit by the reward and 
make for himself a bogus reputation.” 

In spite of his ghastly expression, a 
sickly smile dawned on Braswell’s face, 
and I saw he meant to brave it out. 

“ You are indeed to be congratulated,” 
he said, rising to his feet with an unsteady 
movement; “but you seem to forget that 
the paper that clears Stone, also exoner- 
atesme. It was onlya joke. Mr. Went- 
worth’s property is at my house, right 
now. As for the reward, I should not 
have thought of claiming it—I am a gen- 
tleman, sir. I meant to tell the whole 
thing to-night. As it is,a few hours do 
not make any difference; and I am really 
glad that I have been able to be of serv- 
ice, even indirectly, to a member of the 


profession. It seems that my little jest 
has done some good afterall. Mr. Went- 
worth, I will bring your property without 
delay,”—smiling blandly and starting 
toward the door. 

“T will honor you with my escort,” said 
the chief of police with a grim smile. 
“You may then meet me at headquarters 
and get what is due you,” this ina stern 
voice. 

My uncle held out his hand to me and 
said: ‘My boy, the detective business 
is not all bad after all, and if you care to 
keep it up after I suitably reward you 
and take you back into my confidence 
and good will, my blessing go with you. 

“Especially after he becomes a Pinker- 
ton,” said the man from that ageney with 
a knowing wink. 








TO A NOVEMBER ROSE. 


O SWEET belated Rose; over my table sweeps 
Thy perfume rare, bewildering all my thought! 
Whilst I would wisdom seek, climbing her rocky steeps, 
Thou speak’st of buried joys and pleasures set at naught. 


The Spring,* thy season’s past, why hast thou come 
To tantalize me now in Autumn’s saddened day? 

The time for dreams is gone. I would not roam, 
E’en if I might, again, the verdant fields of May. 


Yet thou dost smile, and sigh, and blush, and woo, 
As if life had no higher, better aim 
Than to drink sunshine sparkling with the dew 
Of Youth! Well may’st thou hang thy head in shame. 


. 


But when thou 'rt gone, sweet Rose, thy radiance fled, 
I'll miss thy perfume rare which haunts me so. 
Nay, droop not yet; I would not have thee dead ;— 


Thou art so like those days of long ago! 


. 


Rosa Mead Cawood. 


*Mrs. Cawood writes from her home in Tennessee, where Spring is the season of roses. 




















A JERUSALEM IDYL. 


By JESSIE THOMAS. 


LD Mr. Miller sat in his front yard 

in the shade of a cottonwood, with 

his Bible open on his knees. The first 

finger of his right hand moved slowly 

back and forth across the page and he 
read: 

“For the Lord loveth judgment and 
forsaketh not his saints; they are pre- 
served forever. But the seed of the 
wicked shall be cut off. The righteous 
shall inherit the land and dwell therein 
forever.” 

“And the righteous shall inherit the 
land,” he repeated as he looked over the 
prairies and let bis eyes rest on first one 
and then another of the groves which 
marked his neighbors’ homes. Mr. Mil- 
ler sat in the shade in his front yard a 
great deal and read his Bible. He wasa 
member of the Christadelphians —‘Soul 
Sleepers,” they were commonly called. 
There were a number of them in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Miller believed that 
these were “the latter days,” and expected 
the world to come to an end any min- 
ute. His purpose in life was to be pre- 
pared in case of its coming. Manyatime 
had he roused his wife and terrified chil- 
dren out of bed to see the end, and the 
light that frightened him proved to be 
only a prairie fire. One whole night he 


prayed constantly and vigorously, think- . 


ing the end had surely come, when the 
aurora borealis was just having an unusu- 
ally bright time around the North Pole. 

A lank, sallow man came down the road 
and stopped at the fence, remarking, 
“ Yer still a-readin’ the Scripters I see.” 

“I’m a preparin’, Kirby, preparin’. 
Won't you come in an’ set awhile?” 

“ Well, I kem over ter see 'f I could git 
yore harry for a spell ef you didn’t be 
usin’ it.” 

“ Thet's all right, Kirby, we ain’t a usin’ 
it. Yore folks well?” 

“ All but Jim, he’s been a janderin’ fer 
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nigh a week. We've hed the doctor ter 
see him, but he gits yallerer every day. 
His ailin’s goin’ to put our plowin’ back 
mighty. Yo’ see me an’ Jim tho’t we'd 
kinda move round this spring an’ buy 
thet eighty we're livin’ on. But it seems 
’s if the Lord don’t stay round much with 
renters.” 

“You don’t hev the right kind o’ faith, 
Kirby.” 

“Yes, my Jim’s bina talkin’ bout yore 
way o’ believen’. He’s tuk a notion to 
thet young preacher o’ yore’n. Says he 
ken beat them Bapty fellers all holler 
that’s goin’ ’round the kentry. An’ ken 
knock them Catherlic Jusites over ter the 
mishun clean out when it kems to arger- 
ment. I'll tell yo’ thet idee o’ yore’n o’ 
havin’ the earth after the res’rection 
tickles me. I wouldn't mind ownin’ a 
few miles squar’ o’ these peraries.” 

“But, neighbor, you musn’t let the love 
o’ money make yore religion. You must 
believe and be baptized or you won’t be 
saved.” 

“ Yes, thet’s what they all say, but I like 
yore folks’s idee ’bout the hereafter part. 
This earth’s a mighty fine place. I'd 
a-ruther be sure o’ stayin’ with it than 
goin’ to the glitterin’ place them Meth- 
odys talk sich a lot about. One feels 
kinder at home where they’re raised, you 
know. And then I’d a hull lot druther 
sleep all eternity, ’f I happened to miss 
the good place, than burn wher’ it’s so hot 
the Methody preacher says melted iron 
‘ll taste as cool as ice cream does here. 
Yes,” he said as he started on, “I’m a 
comin’ to hear yore preacher Sunday. 
My Jim says he’s a hoss to read.” 

A couple of ponies with riders on them 
dashed up to the gate. A young man 
swung from his pony and helped the 
other rider, a slender, active girl, to alight. 
Her face was covered with a sunbonnet, 
her voice was sweet and her laugh merry 
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“ Now don’t forget, Dory,” he said, “I’m 
comin’ over Sunday evenin’ to take you 
to meetin’.” 

“All right; but now Joe, please don’t 
laugh at the preacher. It makes pa so 
mad, and I never make fun of your 
preachers.” F 

“We don’t have any such blamed fools 
as Lant Howard to preach for us, Dory.” 
And laughing back at her, he jumped on 
his pony and rode away. 

“Medory,” called her father, as she 
gathered up her black calico riding skirt 
and started to the house. 

“Yes, pa,” she answered, going over to 
the shade where he sat. 

‘*Medory, I don’t like yore runnin’ 
‘round with Joe Adams so much. We've 
got plenty o’ nice boys in the faith, an’ I 
don’t like to see you ’sociatin’ so common 
with Gentiles.” 

“But, pa, they're our neighbors, an’ I 
can’t help seein’ ’em.” 

“You can help seein’ them Adamses so 
much. If you want to live over there, 
you just be a good girl an’ enjoy the faith, 
an’ we'll hev the place fer our own after 
the res'rection.” 

“Pa, I think that's just awful fer you to 
talk that way. I don’t ever want to see 
the Adams’s farm unless they're on it.” 
She took off her sunbonnet and twirled it 
in her hands. 

“That’s because yo’re growin’ wicked 
seein’ so much of Gentiles.” 

“IT guess I’ll go an’ help ma,” she said, 
and started to the house swinging her 
bonnet by the strings, winding and un- 
winding them around her finger as she 
went. 

Mrs. Miller was a firm believer in the 
faith of her husband. But while he sat 
in the shade and read his Bible, she 
raised chickens, managed the farm, and 
made the living. “We can’t wait till 
after the res’rection to eat,” she said. 

“Lant’s been here to see you,” said her 
mother, “an’ he didn’t like it much 'cause 
you was to Adams’s.” 

“[t’s nothin’ to him, I guess, 'f I want 
to go over to Adams's.” 

“Now, Medory, don’t you get smart. 


You know just as well as I dothat Lant’s 
a-settin’ to you.” 

“Well, ma, what good’s it goin’ to do 
him if he is?” 

“Medory, I don’t want no more sich 
talk as that. He's a preacher, an’ yore 
pa likes him, too, an’ he don’t like to see 
you goin'’round with Joe Adams. Joe 
ain't got no religion, an’s a worldly feller.” 

“Well, ma, when! marry I want a man 
that believes in work as well as religion.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “it does seem 
that some folks can’t do work an’ religion 
at the same time.” 

“Well, ma, don’t you believe that Lant 
would be kinda that way?” 

“Lant? No! He don’t hev to work. 
He's a preacher. Yo’re a-thinkin’ of Joe 
Adams, an’ I'll tell you right now I ain’t 
agoin’ to hev no more o’ that. He has 
allus made fun o’ Lant an’ the rest o’ us, 
an’’twas his smartness named the cor- 
ners down here ‘Jerus’lem.’ Just ‘cause 
yore pa an’ our preacher talked about the 
New Jerus'lem after the end o’ the world 
bein’ the capital o’ the New Times, why he 
had to git smart an’ name the districk 
New Jerus’lem. An’ ’twas his pa got the 
Gov’ment to have the postoffice here an’ 
call it ‘Jerus’lem.’ An’ I'll tell you ag'in I 
ain’t a-goin’ to hev him hangin’ ’round. | 
reckon he’d make you a good livin’ if you 
got ‘im, fer he hustles constant, but he 
ain’t no preacher.” 

Dora went on with her work and made 
no answer. 

Lant Howard's theological preparation 
had been a six months’ term in a busi- 
ness course in the county seat. He knew 
all the shorter methods in percentage, 
could draw a bird with a scroll in its 
claws, and his pictures of the bounding 
stag were considered fine. He had 
studied with the intention of being a 
bookkeeper; but, after two months at the 
desk, although he had gained in flesh, he 
felt called upon to do something easier, 
and concluded to try preaching. His 
grandfather had preached before him, so 
it came more as an inherited call than a 
call from heaven. His grandfather had 
been lazy, and he resembled his grand- 
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father in that respect. His grandfather 
had been a fleshy man. So was he. His 
grandfather had married a pretty girl, 
and still the law of heredity proved itself 
in his case. For, while he was unmar- 
ried, he was in love with Medora Miller, 
and fully intended to marry her if he 
could. He held meetings in the district 
schoolhouse on Sundays and boarded 
around among the brethren during the 
week. His prospects in regard to Me- 
dora might have been good, if it had not 
been for Joe Adams. As it was he count- 
ed not so much on himself as on her 
religion and her parents’ influence. 

“ Medory’s religion,” her mother said, 
“don’t set very deep, but she’s a good 
child to mind.” 

Lant always stopped at Miller’s over 
Sunday. It was convenient to meeting, 
he said. 

On Sunday the little Jerusalem school- 
house saw busy times. The Soul Sleepers 
had preaching ateleven. At three in the 
afternoon there was a union Sunday 
school, followed by Methodist services. 
The Soul Sleepers had another sermon in 
the evening. If all the people in the dis- 
trict were not saved, it was not from lack 
of opportunity. 

Lant was there the next Sunday. He 
and her father and mother seemed to 
have an especially interesting conversa- 
tion in the afternoon out in the shade. It 
must have been on worldly subjects for 
her father closed the Bible and laid it on 
the ground bythe sideofhis chair. In the 
evening her father and mother started to 
meeting early, because they always 
walked slowly and wanted plenty of 
time. 


“Mr. Howard’s goin’ to walk with you, . 


Medory. Hurry up an’ git ready, fer it 
won't do to hev the preacher late,” said 
her mother. 

Dora did not answer but went to her 
room and watched from a window until 
she saw Joe coming down the road. Then 
she stepped into the sitting-room where 
Lant was, and said: “My company’s 
comin’ an’ I guess you'll hev to excuse 
me.” 
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“ Medora,” he began in his most digni- 
fied manner. But Dora was out in the 
yard and gone. She sat just across the 
aisle from her mother at the schoolhouse, 
but neither her father nor her mother 
would notice her after the look they gave 
her when she first came in. 

She and Joe walked home very slowly 
that night, and stopped at the fence to 
talk. 

“Well, if you’d join our church the 
folks wouldn’t care so much.” 

“Oh, you want me to be a preacher, do 
you?” 

“No; but couldn’t you do that much for 
me?” : 

“What! Believe what that fat Lant 
Howard says?” 

“Pa believes it, and so does Ma and 
Uncle Jim and Aunt Mandy and all our 
folks, besides lots of other people in the 
world just as smart as you.” 

“That’s all right, but I can’t and won’t 
join no church for any girl.” 

“Well, I won’t give up my church for 
any boy.” 

“T don’t want you to give up your 
church, Dory, I don’t care what you be- 
lieve.” 

“ But the folks make such a fuss.”’ 

“Darn the folks!—O, of course you 
mustn’t be saucy to your pa and ma, but 
do think about it, Dory, an’ let me know 
soon. And promise me you won’t go 
with that lout of a preacher.” 

“Joe, if you knew how the folks row at 
me—”’ 

“T know they do, but you come an’ let 
me take care of you.” 

“Medory,” called her mother, “come 
right in out o’ the night air!” 

“Go on in now; but let me know soon. 
Good night!” 

She went into the house. There sat 
her father and mother and Lant. She 
felt as if the day of judgment had come, 
and started to pass on through the room. 
Her father stopped her. 

“Medory, we are sure these are the 
latter days, and it behooves us all to live 
godly and walk upright. You seem to 
be gittin’ out o’ the narrow way.” 
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He turned two or three leaves of the 
Bible nervously. ‘“ Mr. Howard here says 
as he’s anxious about you, and wants to 
take care o’ you. He wants to marry 
you, an’ yore ma an’ me thinks it’s best fer 
you to take im. He wants it to come off 
right soon, an’ yore ma says a week or 
two’s plenty o’ time fer you to git ready 
in. We thought you’d ought to know it 
right away.” He turned some more 
leaves inthe Bible. ‘“ What do you think?” 

She turned towards her mother, who 
was looking at her, nervously expectant. 
She glanced at Lant. He sat gazing at 
the floor, striking the ends of his fingers 
together. She again started to leave the 
room. on 

“Medory,” her father called. 

She stopped and turned around. 

“We think the world’s near its end, 
an’ we want you with us always. We 
think that’s the way to keep you. You 
want to stay with us always don’t you, 
daughter?” 

With no thought of anything but the 
possibility of separating from her father 
and mother, she answered, “ Yes.” 

Her father’s face brightened. “I 
knowed you'd do right about it, Medory.” 

The nervous look left her mother’s face, 
and Lant stopped playing with his 
fingers and smiled broadly. She left the 
room; but not until she was sitting on the 
edge of the bed:ready for sleep did she 
fully realize what it meant. She walked 
excitedly around the room. 

“T don’t want to leave pa and ma, but 
I didn’t mean I’d marry Lant.” 

She went to bed and after a long time 
went to sleep, and dreamed that the end 
of the world had come, that she was with 
her father and mother and Lant among 
the saved, and Joe Adams was lost, and 
she cried to go with him. 

It was all over the district in a couple 
of days that she was to be married, and 
many of the neighbors knew as much 
about it as she, and were vastly more in- 
terested in the preparations. She stayed 
closely at home, ashamed to go anywhere 
because people looked at her so. She 
watched for Joe, but he did not pass all 


the week. She thought of writing him to 
come, but what would she say if she saw 
him? 

Sunday morning Lant walked to meet- 
ing with her. She hated to go with him, but 
there seemed to be no other thing to do. 
On the way he gave her a book. He said 
it was a Bible. She didn’t look at it 
enough to see. The school-house was 
full of people. Lant seated her and went 
up to the desk which he used as a pulpit. 

It was a warm May morning, the sun 
poured in through the unshaded windows, 
and every one looked drowsy. The women 
fanned themselves with the backs of sing- 
ing books, and the men with their hats. 
They sang the opening hymn and Lant 
began his sermon. Dora heard him say: 

“God made Adam and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and he be- 
came a living soul. Now when he died 
wasn’t he a dead soul?” 

Just then Joe Adams came in and she 
forgot Lant was preaching. She tried to 
look unconcerned and sit still. A sudden 
breeze came through the open window, 
lifting the back and fluttering the leaves 
of her Bible. After it passed, the book 
lay open at one of the fly leaves, and 
written on it in Lant’s best hand was: 

“To my promised wife, Medora Miller, 
Srom Lantford Howard.” 

She hurriedly closed the book; but the 
girl sitting by her had seen it. She made 
another effort to listen to the sermon. 
Lant was saying, “I don’t care a conti- 
nental how much you Gentiles laugh now, 
you'll grin out of the other side of your 
mouths some day. Do you catch on?” 

She tried not to look, but she saw Joe 
smile. She wished Lant would stop. Her 
father and mother were solemnly listen- 
ing, paying no attention to either the heat 
or the Gentiles. . 

Lant walked home with Dora. Joe 
passed them on his pony, but looked the 
other way. ‘ 

Thursday morning, the day of the wed- 
ding, Dora went as usual to milk. Her 
mother insisted on her staying in the 
house, but she wanted something to do. 
She had finished milking the last cow and 
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was leaning against the fence looking no- 
where in particular, but in the dazed way 
she had been doing everything lately, 
when she saw little Tom Adams coming 
down the road. He had come so many 
times with notes from Joe, maybe he had 
one for her this morning. Her heart beat 
quicker. He was going by. “Good morn- 
ing, Tommy,” she said, ‘“ Where are you 
goin’ so early?” 

“O, I’m just goin’ to Jeruserlum. We 
got up awfu! soon to our house this morn- 
in’, so’s Joe could git an early start.” 

“Where’s he going?” Her heart was 
beating wildly now. 

“O, he’s goin’ to Colorader to the gold 
mines. Said he didn’t want to stay round 
herenomore. Hetukhisteam an’ wagon, 
an’ Jim Kemp’s goin’ with ’im from Wa- 
seca.” 

“ He’s gone to Waseca then this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yep, started little while ago. Ma felt 
awful bad.” And Tommy went on switch- 
ing the grass with a stick and whistling, 
regardless of his mother’s feelings. 

Dora took the milk into the house and 
tried to eat her breakfast; but there was 
such an ache in her throat she could not 
swallow. What had been a slow misery 
to her began to be downright agony. 

After breakfast some of the older sisters 
in the church came and were helping her 
mother in the kitchen. 

“Tildy’s comin’ over to help you dress 
up,” said her aunt from the kitchen. “She 
knows where there’s some white flowers 
she's goin’ to fetch fer you to wear.” 

“ Lant’s out here an’ wants to see you,” 
said her mother, putting her head in at the 
door. ‘Now dosee if you can’t chirk up 
a little afore you go out. 
girl act over her weddin’ as you're a doin’, 
—an’ him a preacher too!” 

“Good morning, Medora,” said Lant, 
as she slowly walked out to where he was 
standing in the shade of the house. “I’m 
on. the ground early you see.” 

He stepped closer and bent over to kiss 
her. She drew back, “ Don’t!” she said. 

“Why, Dora, we're to be married at 
noon; you’re not going back on me now?” 


I never seea . 


“ Well—wait —wait—” wait till then 
she tried to say, but her voice died away 
in an indistinct gurgle. 

“Well I'll wait; it won't be long.” 

She couldn’t talk to him, but hurried 
back to her room. She had told him to 
wait,—wait for what? Howshe hated the 
sight of him! And after twelve o’clock 
she would have to live with him,—see 
him,—be with him always! She walked 
hurriedly back and forth across the floor. 

“Ican’tdoit! Ican’tstandit! I won't 
do it!” She stopped at the window and 
looked out. There the expectant bride- 
groom stood rubbing his hands together 
and talking to her father. She had a de- 
sire to walk out and slap him. 

“How can I stopit? I can’t stand it! 
How can I stop it?” She was weak and 
trembling. The clock in the kitchen 
struck nine. Only three hours more! 
She took hold of the bed-post to steady 
herself. 

“T didn’t know it would be so dreadful! 
O, God, let the judgment come! If this 
is bein’ a saint don’t let me be one!” She 
looked up and saw a little Christmas card 
that hung near her on the wall. It wasa 
red satin banjo with yellow tinsel strings. 
She took it down and turned it in her 
hands. On the back was written “ From 
Joe to Dora.” Her face softened, tears 
came into her eyes. She looked out of 
the window. Lant was still standing 
there, but she did not mind him. She 
pressed the card against her cheek, then 
put it back on the wall. 

“Where you goin’?” asked her mother, 
as Dora caught her bonnet from its nail 
in the kitchen and started out of the door. 

**O, I'll be back,” she said, and went 
quickly to the barn. 

A little frisky bay pony whinnied as 
she entered. 

“ Button, you dear old fellow, do you 
want to go ridin’?” she said, putting on 
the saddle and bridle. She led him out 
in the lot and climbed on his back. 

“Medory,” called her father, “ what 
under the sun air you goin’ to do?” 

“T’m just goin’ to take one more little 
ride on Button, pa.” 
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She gathered up the reins and started. 
Her father’s gray head, bending over his 
Bible, brought such a remorseful feeling 
that she checked the pony and started 
back. A loud laugh from the kitchen 
where Lant was talking to her mother and 
the neighbor women came to her. She gave 
her pony the rein and was soon out of sight. 

She felt so free! She reined in her pony, 
took off her bonnet, turned in the direc- 
tion of the wind and let it blow over her 
face and hair. It made her feel strong. 
She galloped on again. Now and thena 
meadow-lark settled near on a tall weed 
and trilled. Far away came the call of 
“Bob White,” then nearer, the answer 
“Bob, Bob White.” A flock of prairie 
chickens whirred past. Scattered over 
the prairie were bunches of cattle lazily 
picking their living. Thick among the 
green grass, still dewy, red and white 
sweet-williams nodded good morning one 
toanother. The heavy walls of the Cath- 
olic mission rose in the distance. 

Used to the scene and sounds as Dora 
was, they never grew old to her. She 
whistled and sang and laughed while the 
pony galloped on over the hills. She saw 
aman with an ox-team coming towards 
her, and tied her bonnet close over her 
face for fear he would know her. But it 
was some one she had never seen before. 
She crossed a small creek where a party 
of neighborhood young folks had once 
gone fishing. A little way below her she 
saw the tree under which she and Joe had 
sat and fished all one afternoon. On be- 
yond the creek a few miles the country 
was not so familiar to her. The road 
branched often, and she scarcely knew 
which branch to take. She kept the one 
which seemed the most traveled. They 
all angled across the prairies with only 
an occasional farm-house as a guide. 

The sun grew hot, and Button was less 
anxious to go. She felt faint and tired, 
and remembered she had eaten no break- 
fast. But she kept steadily on. Coming 
to the top of the hill she saw, a short dis- 
tance ahead, the breaks of a large creek, 
and on beyond the hills, on the other side, 
the roofs of Waseca. 


She must hurry or he would reach the 
town first. She could never find him 
there,—and then she “couldn't go into 
town looking so!” For the first time she 
thought of herdress. It was a blue calico 
and “not real clean.” Suppose she should 
miss him! Her spirits, which had been 
sinking for several miles, fell fast. She 
looked at the sun; it was nearly noon. 
She was to have been married at noon. 

“O, goodness, they may come after me! 
Hurry up, Button,” and she urged the 
pony on. 

The banks of the creek were rocky and 
lined with trees, and the pony had to pick 
its way. She remembered the ford. She 
had crossed it once with her father when 
he was going to mill. They had talked 
about the big trees, which were large for 
that country. The stream even supported 
a saw-mill afew miles below. Her father 
had said it was a sin, in a country where 
trees were so scarce, to cut them down. 
She recognized a place that he said he 
would like to own, and she knew what 
that meatt. 

Across the creek, on through the brush 
and trees, up a stony hill, and she was on 
the open prairie again. 

She stopped the pony short. Just ahead 
of her was Joe’s wagon. She couldn’t 
see Joe, for the cover was stretched over 
the two back bows hiding what was in 
front of them. 

Button was fidgety. He pawed, tossed 
his head and wanted to go. 

“ Keep still,” she said, patting his neck. 
“What am I todo? What can I say to 
him? What will he think of me? May- 
be he hates me now. What can I do? 
I can’t go on. I’m afraid to go back. 
What wz//I1 do? O, Joe, do stop!” 

Joe’s horses moved slowly on. He 
was going steadily from her, and she 
hadn’t the courage to stop him. 

“He don’t care for me anyhow or he 
wouldn't have gone off without comin’ to 
see me. I wish I'd let him know before. 
O, Joe, what will I do?” 

A curve inthe road brought the whole 
side of the wagon in full view. Joe was 
sitting in front on a spring seat, alone. 
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Button gave a sharp whinny. Joe looked 
back. He stopped his horses suddenly 
and kept looking. 

“Well, the world has sure come to an 
end at Jerusalem,” he said, and, turning, 
drove back as fast as he could. 

“Dory, what on earth’s up?” he said, 
going to her and taking the rein out of 
her hand. 

“O, Joe, I can’t marry him,—I can’t. 
An’ if I’d stayed at home I’d had to; so I 
run off.” All her daring was gone; she 
began to cry. 

“ Did you come to find me, Dory?” 

“She nodded her head. He lifted her 
from the saddle and held her in his arms. 


“Don’t cry, we'll fix it all right. You 
want to go with me, don’t you?” 

“Oh, Joe, I hate him so! I expect 
they'll come after me. Don’t let ‘em 
take me back!” 

“T won't,” and he lifted her into the 
wagon. “You sit there,” he said, and 
taking the saddle and bridle off, he 
threw them into the wagon and tied the 
pony behind. 

They camped just in the edge of Wa- 
seca, and in a short time after,in the 
shade of the covered wagon, with her 
sunbonnet on her arm, and Jim Kemp for 
a witness, the minister said the few words 
that gave them the right to be together. 








TO IDA. 


HY image lies within my hand. So fair, so sweet, 
And O, so dear! Could I but hope thy soul to meet 
And own for all eternity, what bliss divine 
Would beckon through the years to come! What joys were mine! 


Thy grace imprinted on my heart brings peace to sleep 

And pain. For thine the smile which haunts me while I weep; 
And thine the tear which steals adown my cheek and falls 

To earth, e’en while thy laughter through the vista calls. 


Thy form superb me greets as past the throng I stray; 
Thine eye its merry twinkle casts upon my way 

Here by our lake belated, wandering desolate 

In gloom; now thou art gone, my own, my queen, my mate! 


Thy footprint on each clod I press; thy breath so pure 


Breathes in each sigh of air. 


Ah me, what charm can lure 


My swan-love back again — my darling, whose one song 
Made harmony of life, delight the whole day long! 


W. I. Tyler Brigham. 


ONOINO! 
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By ELIZABETH HARMAN. 


E 


HE girlish wedding gown of thin 
white muslin, finished with satin 
ribbons, lay on the bed in the Sefiora de 
Estrada’s room. Beside it was the long 
tulle veil, and, trailing over the veil, the 
delicate spray of orange flowers that was 
to bind it to the head of the bride. 

The Sefiora, a handsome woman past 
middle age, sat by one of the open win- 
dows. She was in black, and her eyes 
were red with weeping. 

Standing beside the bed, looking at the 
gown, were the Sefiorita Anita and her 
fiancé Carlos Marcia. The shoulder- 
straps on the young man’s blue flannel 
shirt proclaimed him a Captain of the 
Insurgents. 

“Tt is so pretty !” he said, leaning down 
and touching the gown reverently, half 
timidly. 

The girl did not reply. Her face was 
colorless. Her black hair was brushed 
back severely from her forehead. The 
look in her dark eyes was not the look of 
shy happiness that one would expect to 
see on the face of a girl of eighteen on 
the eve of her wedding. 

“Pretty,— but useless now,” she said 
after a moment of silence. 

“Why useless, my sweetheart?” the 
young Captain said, taking her hand. 
“Surely you will relent! Think, dear, 
to-morrow is the day set for our wedding! 
You will not put it off—say that you will 
not!” 


*Awarded the Original Story Prize in THE Mip- 
LAND MONTHLY’s Competition of July 1, 1897. 


“Carlos, Carlos, how could I marry 
now ?” Anita said passionately. “I would 
be but a sorry bride —a sinful bride, in- 
deed,— to think of marriage when my fa- 
ther is but two weeks dead, and dead in 
such a way,— he, a lone old man, attacked 
by twelve Spaniards and murdered,— yes, 
murdered, for that was no fair fight! I 
love you, Carlos,—that you know without 
my telling,—but I will not marry you until 
my father’s death has been avenged; and 
I will not feel that it has been avenged 
until every Spaniard has been driven 
from our shores — until Cuba is free!” 

“God grant that it may not be long!” 
said the Captain fervently. ‘ Sefiora,” 
he added, turning to the older woman, 
“will you not tell your little daughter 
that it were better to marry me to-mor- 
row!’ Tell her, Sefiora, that my arm will 
be all the stronger when I have my wife 
to fight for!” 

“Ah, Carlos,” said the Sefiora, shaking 
her head, “I think, with Anita, that the 
house of mourning would make but a 
gloomy setting for a bridal scene.” 

“ Nothing can change me, Carlos,” said 
Anita, laying her hand on his arm, “and 
it is wrong for you to dally here with me 
when your country needs you. Mother, 
may | have my father’s machete to give 
him?” 

“Tt could not be in braver hands,” said 
the Sefiora. 

Anita took it from the table where it 
lay initsscabbard. The hilt was of gold, 
handsomely engraved, and finished with 
a carved wolf's head. 
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“It is yours,” she said, giving it to 
Carlos. It was found buried in the body 
of a Spanish officer who lay dead beside 
my dead father. Use it as he used it! 
And now go, my soldier,— be sure always 
that I love you,—and fight, fg/, FIGHT! 
Kill the murderers—the oppressors — 
for me, and for Cuba Libre!” 


H. 


Towards the close of the next afternoon 
a Spanish regiment was moving slowly 
along a dusty road. 

“Whose estate is this ahead of us?” 
said the Colonel, José Rodriquez, to his 
adjutant, as they rode at the head of the 
column. 

“The Sefior de Estrada’s,” said the 
adjutant,” referring to a map that he 
drew from his pocket. 

“Estrada!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
“that is the name of the accursed bound 
who killed my brother!” 

“But your brother’s men killed him!” 
said the adjutant. 

“T wonder if there are any more of the 
misbegotten curs at large?” said the 
Colonel. “We will go and see, and, as 
it is nearly night, we may as well rest 
here,— an armed rest, for these Insurgent 
snakes are everywhere! By God, it will 
not be a pleasant evening for the house 
of Estrada if I find any of them here!” 

The column moved on and, following 
the Colonel, turned in at the wide gates 
of the Estrada plantation. It was a 
beautiful place, high on the cliffs on the 
southern shore of Cuba. An avenue 
edged with cocoanut palms led to the 
long, one-storied house. There were 
numbers of servants’ quarters near. 


Beyond the home garden, far as the eye’ 


could see, stretched the great fields of 
sugar-cane. To the left of the house, 
perched on a level-topped point that ran 
out into the sea, was a vine-draped 
pavilion. 

“We will lead the search ourselves, in 
this case,” said the Colonel, as he reached 
the house. “Bring a few men to force 
the doors, arid turn the rest loose to for- 
age for supper. On this goodly estate 
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we should not lack for food; but God 
help the bird that looks here for a crumb 
or a straw when we shall have left to-mor- 
row! Only smouldering ashes and charred 
corpses shall tell where it stood!” 

He dismounted as he spoke, threw the 
reins to a soldier, and strode into the 
the house,his dragging sabre clattering on 
steps and scraping across the wide porch. 

“The craven beasts have heard of our 
coming, and have fled,” he said sneer- 
ingly as he looked through the empty 
hall. “Come, we will go through this 
side of the house first.” 

With his men behind him, he went 
through the drawing-rooms and dining 
room, that were on the left of the hall, 
and, finding no one there, he turned to the 
other wing. The door leading to it from 
the hall was locked. 

“Work for you,” he said to a soldier 
who carried an ax. 

The man shattered the door with a few 
blows. 

“Ah, my lady’s bedroom,” said the 
Colonel, stepping in. “ But no one here,” 
he added, after the room was searched. 
“This big chest looks promising. It 
might hold a store of Cuban gold. Try 
your ax and your crowbar on this, man, 
the locks are strong.” 

The soldier broke open the chest, and 
the Colonel peered into it curiously. 

“What have we here?” he said. 
“Nothing but orange flowers, a veil, and 
a gown!” This bespeaks a bride, and a 
new bride, for the things are fresh.” He 
took the articles out one by one and 
threw them on the bed. “And here is 
the waist, tiny enough for a good-sized 
doll! The bride must be young and 
slender—just my style of woman! We 
will continue the search; this grows inter- 
esting.” 

They forced their way through four 
more doors, and at the extreme end of 
the house, in a darkened store room, they 
found Anita and the Sefiora, clinging to 
each other, freightened, but not cowering. 
Crouching behind them was Ines, Anita's 
old nurse. 

“Good morning,” said Colonel Rodri- 
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quez to the Sefiora, with a satirically po- 
lite bow and smile. “I trust that I find 
you quite well? You are the Senora de 
Estrada? 

“Yes,” said the Senora proudly. 

“And I am José Rodriquez, brother of 
Francisco Rodriquez, who died by your 
husband’s hand. You may expect great 
clemency from me! Is this your daugh- 
ter?” he added, looking at Anita with an 
ugly smile. 

The girl stood holding her mother’s 
hand, and looked back at him scornfully 
as she said, “I am the Senor de Estrada’s 
daughter.” 

“And you look as if it would give you 
pleasure to continue the extermination of 
my family begun by your illustrious sire!” 
said Colonel Rodriquez. “ But we havea 
more suitable réle than that of Amazon 
for you to play! Here Pedro, the Senora 
is a little old for me; take her out to the 
men. Oh, no need toshriek and struggle, 


Senora, you can scarcely hope to baffle a 


a regiment. And you, Senorita, are the 
bride whose wedding gown we have just 
found?” 

“TI was to have been married to-day to 
Captain Carlos Marcia, of whom you 
have doubtless heard, and of whom you 
will assuredly hear again,” said Anita 
proudly, though body and voice trembled. 
“But, instead of marrying him, I sent him 
to fight. Spain has not a truer hater than 
he! God grant that even now he is kill- 
ing a Spaniard!” 

“A gentle spirit, truly!” said Colonel 
Rodriquez. ‘Come, deafen your ears to 
your mother’s shrieks; you cannot help 
her. And you may as well banish all 
thoughts of your lover; he will hardly 
care to marry you—after to-night. Give 
yourself up gracefully to the inevitable, 
and to me!” 

He swaggered toward her and laid his 
arm familiarly around her shoulders. 

Quick as a flash she caught his hand 
and buried her white teeth in it. 

“The cat can fight!” he said angrily, 
jerking his hand away and slapping her 
face. 

“ And the Spanish officer can show true 
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courage!” said Anita, bowing low, and 
laying her finger on the red spot his blow 
had brought to her cheek. 

“ Enough of this, Senorita,” said Colonel 
Rodriquez in a master’s tone. “Come with 
me. You draw back? Here Juan, Leon, 
one on each side of her! We will sup 
first, Senorita, and then—’twere a shame 
to leave so fair a bride without a bride- 
groom!” 

The soldiers. dragged her after the 
Colonel, Ines following them, sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 

The Senora’s terrified servants who had 
been hunted out from their hiding places, 
served the supper to the Spanish officers, 
who ate and drank heavily. As they were 
lighting their cigars, the Colonel turned 
to Anita, whom the soldiers had thrust 
into a big chair in the corner, and said, 
“Now, Senorita, it is time for the bridal. 
You will put on the wedding gown.” 

“T will not!” said Anita. 

“Old woman,” said the Colonel, turning 
to Ines, “Go with your mistress, and dress 
her in her wedding gown. If it is not done 
in half an hour,” he opened his watch and 
laid it on the table, “ your old throat shall 
taste Spanish steel, and some of these 
soldiers will act as maids to her lady- 
ship.” 

“For your sake, Ines,” said Anita, ris- 
ing and taking her nurse’s arm. 

“It is warm here,” said the Colonel. 
“ When the haughty Senorita returns, we 
will go to the pavilion on the cliff, and 
she shall dance for us before I make my 
revenge complete!” 


Ill. 


At the end of the half hour Anita came, 
looking like a ghost, save for her dark 
eyes, that glowed through the mist of her 
veil with hatred as much as with terror. 

A hush fell on the officers,—she was so 
beautiful, so young, so pure. 

“The memory of my sweet wife at 
home makes me blush to look at her!” 
whispered a boyish lieutenant to his 
neighbor. 

“Keep your blushes to yourself, fool, 
if you want to keep your head,” answered 
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his neighbor roughly. ‘The memory of 
the Colonel’s wife doesn’t seem to inter- 
fere with his pleasure!—By all the saints, 
the girl is beautiful!—I only wish that 7 
were in command!” 

“So Senorita, you concluded it was best 
to obey me?” said the Colonel insolently. 
“We will now go to the pavilion. I have 
promised these gentlemen that my bride 
shall dance or sing for them there.” 

He arose, motioned her to walk beside 
him, and led the way to the pavilion, Ines 
keeping close to Anita’s side. 

The great full moon shone on the water, 
turning it into silver and snow. The 
dashing of the waves against the cliffs 
made rhythmic thunder. 

Anita, leaning on her nurse’s arm, whis- 
pered softly, ‘When the 1ime comes,— 
and it will be soon,—run into the cane- 
fields. You can escape; find the Captain, 
and tell him good-bye.” She kissed the 
wrinkled cheek, and stepping in front of 
the Colonel, said: 

“Senor, since it is your pleasure that | 
entertain your companions, my disincli- 
nation to dance must go for nothing. Pray 
step back a little that I may have room.” 

She made an imperious gesture as she 
spoke. 

‘Step back, my cavaliers, it pleases the 
Senorita to give orders,” said the Colonel. 

The officers ranged themselves in a 
half-circle, the Colonel in the center. 

Anita faced them, standing alone on the 
tiny plateau beyond the pavilion. She 
dropped three courtesies, the first to the 
Colonel, the second to those on his right 
hand, the third to those on his left, and 
as she raised her body after each courtesy, 


she took a long step backwards. Then 
she pointed toward the Spaniards and 
said, her voice rising to a triumphant cry: 

“You cannot subdue a Cuban girl, 
neither can you subdue Cuba! We will be 
free! God’s blessing on Cuba Libre!” 

And while the air still trembled with 
her words, she leaped into the sea. 

In the confusion that followed her act, 
old Ines stole away unnoticed, and was 
lost to sight in the cane-fields. 

IV. 

One afternoon two weeks later, a hand- 
ful of Spanish soldiers were feeling their 
way through a ravine where, but a few 
hours before, a fight had taken place. 

“We've found ten dead Insurgents so 
far,” said the leader. “That will be mul- 
tiplied by four before it gets into print,— 
and twenty-five of our men dead.” 

“And that will be reduced by twenty,” 
said one of the others with a grin. 

“The worst of it is,” said the first 
speaker, “that these Cubans do seem to 
multiply by magic, but not after they are 
dead, the way the reports have it. You 
kill one, and a dozen rise from nowhere 
to take his place. Ha! here’s another, 
gone toa hotter home than this! Turn 
the dog over. A captain, by his shoulder- 
straps, and this, why this is Colonel Rod- 
riquez, with the Cuban hound’s machete 
in his heart! Pull it out, Henrique, wipe 
the blood off, and give it tome! Itisa 
beauty!” he added in a moment as he ex- 
amined it. ‘Look at this! the blade 
bends nearly double, and does not break! 
and the hilt is chased gold, finished with 
a carved wolf’s head.” 





LOST CHORDS. 


CHO of bird-song that lilted in rollicking measure 
Through the brown branches that writhe in the gale to and fro; 
Little bare nests that were once hidden deep in the leafage 
Swing in the blast, holding only a handful of snow; 
Strains of the music that thrilled the wild heart of the woodland 
Lost from the song of the summer in days long ago. 


Mary Morrison. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
War CLoups ARISE. 

MMEDIATELY after the election of 

Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency 
of the United States, in November, 1860, 
the extremists in the South began a vig- 
orous agitation in favor of the withdrawal 
of the slave states fromthe Union. This 
agitation blazed forth with wildest inten- 
sity. South Carolina convened a consti- 
tutional convention and passed an ordi- 
nance of secession. One by one other 
southern states followed. 

When the time came for the President- 
elect to proceed to the nation’s capital to 
be inaugurated, passions were so inflamed 
in the intervening slave territory of Mary- 
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land that, in deference to the wishes of 
his friends, Lincoln made the trip earlier 
than he had planned, passing through 
Baltimore under the cover of night. 

Everywhere in the slave states the 
conspiracy to dissever the Union was 
progressing with rapidity. Lincoln was 
duly inaugurated President. Meantime 
the southern members of the cabinet of 
President Buchanan had transferred large 
quantities of arms and other war mate- 
rial of the United States to points in 
the South, where they were seized by the 
seceding states. 

The states that had withdrawn from 
the Union organized a new general gov- 
ernment,—* The Confederate States of 
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America” ;— marshaled armies, bombard- 
ed and captured Fort Sumter, and, as there 
were no armies to oppose them, took pos- 
session of all the property of the United 
States government within the seceded 
states, pulled down the flag of the Union 
and hoisted the flag of the new confed- 
eracy. 

The two cardinal principles of the new 
government were “African Slavery” and 
“State Rights.” 

It therefore occurred that in the early 
months of President Lincoln’s administra- 
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able to defend its property. A large per- 
centage of the officers who had entered 
the United States army from the South, 
and had been educated at the nation’s 
expense at its military academy, resigned, 
and accepted service with the new gov- 
ernment, under the mischievous plea of 
higher allegiance to their respective 
states. Thus it was that the new Confed- 
erate government was much better, and 
more quickly, prepared for immediate 
war than the government of the United 
States. Moreover, the hasty and pre- 
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tion there came into being a new govern- 
ment, including all the slave states, ex- 
cept Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland and 


the western portion of old Virginia; these - 


contained so large a Union element that 
the passage of any ordinance of secession 
was prevented. 

The new revolutionary government 
thus, at the outset, having possessed itself 
of a large portion of the arms and war 
material of the United States, and cap- 
tured the small detachments of its army, 
widely scattered throughout the South, 
left the old government without an army 


cipitate action of the South was so 
unexpected, so contrary to anything the 
northern people had thought possible to 
happen, that it required a few months for 
them to come to a realization of its por- 
tents. 

Fort Sumter was bombarded by Con- 
federate forces under General Beaure- 
gard on April 11, 1861, and was captured 
on the 13th. 

Grant in his quiet Galena home, was 
watching every move with the utmost 
anxiety. 

If the shot fired at Lexington, at the 
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beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary war, “was 
heard round the world,” 
with joy, it was because 
it announced the birth 
of liberty. When Sum- 
ter was fired upon, the 
shot was heard through- 
out the non-slave-hold- 
ing world with grief, be- 
cause it announced the 
birth of a Slave Confed- 
eracy. 

The people of the 
North, slow to believe 
that the South meditat- 
ed any overt act of vi- 
olence against the old 
government and the old 
flag, now, when they 
heard this shot, awoke 
as a lion suddenly 
aroused from his slum- 
ber and prepared for de- 
fense. The attack came 
in the nature of a sur- 
prise, and it required 
months for a compre- 
hension of the full and 
far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the overt act. 
But when it was once 
fully comprehended, the 
spirit of patriotism burst 
forth in an irrepressible determination to 
defend the flag, protect the government 
of the fathers, and save the Union from 
dismemberment. 

Immediately after this event, the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued his proc- 
lamation calling into immediate service 
75,000 men to serve for ninety days. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Frrst WAR MEETING IN GALENA. 


Instantly, throughout the North volun- 
teering began, and in no place with more 
promptness and earnestness than in Ga- 
lena. A few hours after the news of the 
call for troops reached the town, posters 
placarded the streets calling a meeting 
that evening at the court-house. The 
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JOHN A RAWLINS, 


The young lawyer who addressed that now historic first war meeting in Galena, 
and stirred every soul with his fervid eloquence. 


house was crowded with earnest men. 
Captain Grant attended. Supposing 
himself to be little known, he was greatly 
surprised on being unanimously chosen 
to preside over the meeting. 

During the political campaign, in the 
autumn of 1860, he had taken no active 
part in politics, as he was not yet a voter 
in Illinois; but he had frequently drilled 
both the “ Wide-awakes,” ahd the “ Doug- 
las Guards,” the republican and the demo- 
cratic clubs respectively; and, having 
been Captain in the regular army, he was 
far more widely known than he supposed. 
As the business now in hand was military, 
and not political, he was the man who, in 
this emergency, was most in the thoughts 
of that assembled throng. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE LETTER SENT BY CAPTAIN CRANT, TENDERING HIS 
SERVICES TO THE GOVERNMENT “UNTIL THE CLOSE OF THE WAR.” 
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Presiding over a large meeting of en- 
thusiastic men was a new experience for 
Captain Grant, but his heart was moved 
by all the highest impulses of a lofty 
patriotism, and he managed, with a little 
assistance, to perform his duties accept- 
ably. 

All party differences disappeared in 
the presence of the danger that menaced 
the nation. The postmaster of Galena, 
who had been a Breckinridge democrat, 
made an eloquent speech in favor of the 
Union and urged a prompt response to the 
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President's call. A 
young lawyer, John 
A. Rawlins, who 
had been a candi- 
date for elector on 
the Douglas ticket 
in the late cam- 
paign, addressed 
the meeting with 
fervid eloquence. 
It was here, in this 
hour of peril to 
their country, that 
the two minds, 
those of Grant and 
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tended the meeting 
and _ addressed it. 
This was probably 
the first time Grant 
met the man who 
was destined, a lit- 
tle later, to become 
so potent an instru- 
ment in promoting 
his advancement 
and his country’s 
welfare. 

It was supposed 
that not more than 
one company would 
be accepted as Ga- 
lena’s quota. That company was organ- 
ized before the meeting adjourned, and 


‘ two or three times as many more men 


offered themselves as volunteers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GRANT DECLINES THE CAPTAINCY OF 
THE GALENA COMPANY. 


Captain Grant was earnestly urged to 
accept the captaincy of this first com- 
pany raised in Galena, but he persistently 
declined. He was cheered when he as- 
sured its members that he would do all 
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he could to assist them, 
and would be in the army 
himself, in some capacity, 
“if there should be a 
war.” 

The earnest men who 
attended that meeting, 
and who entered that 
company, had heard po- 
litical theorists talk for 
years; but amidst all the 
confusion and bedlam of 
ideas; amidst all the fi- 
nessing about “state 
rights” and “constitu- 
tional guarantees and 
limitations” and “ the di- 
vine right of slavery ” and 
the enforcement of the fu- 
gitive slave law; amidst 
all the confusion and men- 
tal befogments of the 
time, there was one clear, 
unobscured, imperious 
thought and determina- 
tion running through and 
dominating every mind,— 
that, first of a//, the Union 
and the Government must 
be preserved, without the 
loss of one foot of its ter- 
ritory, or one star from its flag. 

That was enough. All other questions 
might come or go, survive or perish in 
the concatenation of events; but this one, 
at least, was clear. Talk was at an end. 
The hour of action had arrived, and men 
of action were henceforth the men the 
country needed. 

These resolute men knew that Captain 
Grant could not make aspeech; but they 
believed that this quiet, determined man 
would acz. 

Grant’s martial spirit was so aroused 
by the insult tothe flag and by the dan- 
gers which were threatening the coun- 
try that he ceased his attention to busi- 
ness and devoted his time to drilling the 
company preparatory to its movement to 
the state capital to be mustered and as- 
signed to a regiment. 

The patriotic ladies of Galena deter- 





HON. RICHAKD YATES, 


The War Governor of Illinois—The man who appointed Grant to a staff position in 
the State Adjutant-General's office and assigned him to mustering duty, 
(April-May, 1861,) and who appointed him Colonel of the 


21st Regt., Illinois Infantry (June 15, 1862). 


mined that this company should be prop- 
erly uniformed before departing from 
home. They procured material and Cap- 
tain Grant gave them the regulation style 
and superintended the making, and soon 
a well uniformed and well drilled com- 
pany was ready to move to the front. 
Occasionally in history we find an ob- 
scure town that produces an undue pro- 
portion of great men; a town where nei- 
ther casual observation nor subtle reason- 
ing give us any clew to the mysterious 
forces at play to produce such results. 
Galena was one of those exceptional 
localities. It not only supplied its quota 
of men for the ranks during the war of 
the rebellion, but it contributed Ulysses 
S. Grant, who became Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of all the 
armies; John A. Rawlins, Brigadier-Gen- 
era! and Grant's trusted chief of staff; Wil- 








HON. E. B. WASHBURNE, OF GALENA, ILL., 


Grant's faithful friend and defender in Congress, and during the Franco-Prussian War 
American Minister to France. 


liam R. Rowley, also on General Grant's 
staff; Major-General J. E. Smith, and 
Brigadier-Generals J. A. Maltby, J. O. 
Duer, J. C. Smith, A. L. Chetlain, and Dr. 
E. D. Kittoe. The last named was first 
Surgeon of the 45th Infantry, afterwards 
promoted to Medical Inspector of the’ 
Military Division of the Mississippi, and 
served on the staffs of both Grant and 
Sherman, with rank as General. 

In civil life it also produced Elihu B. 
Washburne, who became “ Father of the 
House,” and Grant’s determined, un- 
shaken, unwavering friend in Congress, 
amid all the traducing, abuse and defa- 
mation to which that General was sub- 
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jected during 
the early years 
of the war. 
W ashburne 
compr eh ended 
him, believed in 
him, and de- 
fended him. He 
never. hesitated 
in his fealty at 
any moment,but 
was as fearless 
in his defense of 
Grant whenever 
assailed as any 
plumed and hel- 
meted knight of 
old ever was in 
defense of his 
chief. 

In that first 
anxious hour 
when Galena 
was on its feet 
to do its share 
in upholding the 
Union, Captain 
Grant assured 
the new volun- 
teers that “if 
there should be 
a war,” he woula 
be there. 

If there should 
beawar! How 
strange that “if” 
sounds tous now! And yet this was then 
the state of mind of a large portion of the 
people of the North. It could not be 
conceived, it would not be believed, that 
there would be any serious or prolonged 
effort to overthrow the government or 
disturb its functions. ‘ No,” men rea- 
soned, “such insanity is impossible. It 
surely can be little more than a mobin 
South Carolina, exploding some of the 
fireworks of Calhoun, Yancey or Toombs! 
Peace and order will reign again as soon 
as the pyrotechnic display exhausts it- 
self.” How vain the expectation! 

“If there should be a war,” he would 
be there! We shall see by pursuing our 
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GRANT'S FIRST COMMISSION IN THE VOLUNTEER SERVICE—AS COLONEL QF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST ILLINOIS INFANTRY. 


story that he was “there,”— very poten- 
tially, “there.” 

Captain Grant was not hesitating about 
the Zath of duty. That was always set- 
tled with him. He belonged to his coun- 
try whenever that country should be 
menaced with danger. When that mo- 


ment should arrive, he would be found 
ready, waiting. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
GRANT GOES TO THE STATE CAPITAL. 


Grant went with the company asa sort 
of military guide or chaferon, and re- 
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ported promptly to Governor Yates at 
Springfield. 

Swift work it was; and how like many 
things we shall see of Grant later on in 
the war! 

While waiting for the completion of 
the uniforms for the company, before 
leaving Galena, Captain Grant wrote a 
characteristic letter to his father-in-law, 
Colonel Dent, in St. Louis county. It is 
valuable as showing his grasp of the s t- 
uation at that time. 


GALENA, April 19, 1861. 
Mr. F. Dent: 

DEAR Sir—I have but very little time to write, 
but, as in these exciting times we are very anxious 
to hear from you, and know of no other way but 
by writing first to you, I must make time. 

We get but little news by telegraph from St. 
Louis, but from all other points of the country we 
are hearing all the time. The times are indeed 
startling, but xow is the time,* particularly in the 
border slave states, for men to prove their love 
country. 1 know it is hard for men to apparently 
work with the Republican party, but now a// party 
distinctions should be lost sight of, and every true 
patriot be re maintaining the integrity of the 
glorious old Stars and Stripes, the Constitution 
and the Union. The North is responding to the 
President’s call in such a manner that the rebels 
may truly quake. I tell you there is no mistaking 
the feelings of the people. The government can 
call into the field not only 75,000 troops, but ten or 
twenty times 75,000 if it should be necessary, and 
find the means of senor em, too. 

It is all a mistake about the northern pocket 
being so sensitive. In times like these, no poets 
are more ready to give their own time, or of their 
abundant means. No impartial man can conceal 
from himself the fact that in all these troubles the 
Southerners have been the aggressors and the ad- 
ministration has stood purely on the defensive, 
more on the defensive than she would have dared 
to do but for her consciousness of strength and 
the certainty of right os intheend. The 
news is that Virginia has gone out of the Union. 

In all of this I can but see the doom of slavery. 
The North does not want, nor will they want, to 
interfere with the institution; but they will refuse 
for all time to give it protection unless the South 
shall return scon to theirallegiance. . . . . 

{ have just received a letter from Fred [Fred- 
erick Dent, Jr.]. He breathes forth the most pa- 
triotic sentiments. He is for the old flag as long 
as there is a union of two states fighting under its 
banner, and when they dissolve, he will go it alone. 
This is not his exact language, but it is his idea, 
not so well expressed as he expresses it. b 

Julia and the children are well and join me in 
love to you all. I forgot to mention that Fred has 


another heir with some novel name, which I have . 


forgotten. Yours truly 


U.S. GRANT. 
Twenty-four years afterward, this let- 
ter was published in the New York 777- 
bune,t with the following editorial com- 
ment: 
It is a peculiarly important and timely contr - 
bution to history. It was written by a democrat 


to a democrat, at a time when democratic Gover- 
nors in border states were insultingly replying to 


* The italics are by the author. 
Of April 14, 1885. 
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the President’s proclamation, and refusing troops 
for what they called an abolition war, or the “‘ co- 
ercion of sister states.” The language of the mug- 
wumps of that day may be profitably contrasted 
with the private letter of the true patriot, who lit- 
tle dreamed then how large was to be his part in 
the suppression of the rebellion. 

This letter comes in time to correct many im- 
pressions as to the career of the great soldier and 
ex-President. It has been commonly thought that 
he entered the service as a soldier rather than as a 
patriot, with not very clearly defined political opin- 
lons. — But his letter of 1861, on the con- 
trary, proves that he had most clearly defined con- 
victions in regard to the question of slavery, the 
right and the wrong of the struggle, even before he 
had offered his services to his country. He was 
mentally a larger and broader man, prior to the 
war, than the nation has been prone to 4 
. . . Shortly after this letter was written, he be- 

an that active life which has resulted so grandly 
or his country and so gloriousiy for himself. 

The quota assigned to Illinois as its 
part of the 75,000, was six regiments. 
It was but a few days after the call until 
Governor Yates was embarrassed by the 
offer of more than 20,000 men, organized 
and being organized into companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments, in every part of 
the state. To relieve the situation, the 
legislature, then in session, passed an 
act, accepting ten additional regiments 
in the service of the state, to be mustered 
into the United States service should 
they be required. 

The company from Galena had been 
mustered and assigned to the 11th Regi- 
ment, and Grant was ready to return 
home on the morrow. 

His modesty forbade him asking a po- 
sition for himself. He saw that the poli- 
ticians were swarming about the capital, 
and were appointed to places in the 
army, graded somewhat according to the 
influence they were able to exert. Grant 
was a comparative stranger at the state 
capital; hence, he felt it would be use- 
less for him to apply, especially as his 
ambition was for some active command 
in the field, and these places seemed like- 
ly to be monopolized by those who could 
command more influence than he. 

But while he had been busy, and had 
made few acquaintances, he had not es- 
caped observation during the few days 
he had made his headquarters at the 
hotel where the Governor, the leading 
politicians of the state, and many of the 
new officers made their rendezvous. 

In those days of excitement and blus- 
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ter, a quiet man with military bearing, 
who said but little, and acted with poise 
and self-control, and yet with celerity, 
was a marked man. So the question 
was frequently put, “ Who is that quiet, 
thoughtful man? He looks a little like a 
soldier, but I can’t quite make him out.” 

Soon everybody knew that “that fel- 
low” was Captain Grant, late of the reg- 
ular army, a graduate of West Point, an 
honored veteran of the Mexican war. 
He was now the picture of health and 
manly vigor, and in the prime of life, his 
age at that time being thirty-nine. 

Writers who enjoy romancing have 
variously described Grant at this epoch. 
Some have pictured him as ill-clad and 
looking decidedly “rusty” as he came to 
Springfield with the Galena company 
Others have painted him standing in the 
door of his store as the company passed, 
clad in his heavy old army overcoat, wait- 
ing to “fall in” at the rear. Of course, 
only a brilliant imagination could see a 
man wearing a heavy overcoat on a sunny 
afternoon in the latter part of April! In 
truth, he was clad in a respectable busi- 
ness suit,and it was neither old nor “rusty.” 

Others describe Grant at Springfield as 
out of money, and looking “moody and 
shabby.” Neither is this the truth. His 
attire was in good, plain, respectable busi- 
ness form; equal to that worn by the solid 
business men of Springfield. 

I suspect that the criticisms originated 
with those who knew nothing, and were 
willing to sacrifice truth to sensational- 
ism; or with some of those who at that 
time were ashine in tinsel and new uni- 
forms, fresh in the service; and who re- 
garded display as synonymous with merit. 
If Grant had ever been afflicted with that 
weakness, he had been cured of it by his 
old army service. Utility, not show, was 
his motto. Correct and quiet manners 
and plain genteel garb, covering charac- 
ter and merit, were Grant's fitting pass- 
ports. And the society door which these 
would not unlock was not the door which 
Grant or any other well-poised American 
would care to enter. 

That he was too impecunious to pro- 


cure a uniform, or a sword, or a horse, is 
also one of the harmless fictions of a later 
day. In truth he was able to pay his 
way and provide all that was needful. 
This he always did. 

In those days a great many came to 
know Grant whom he did not know. The 
gods are not blind. They may be silent 
and invisible; but they take note of, and 
search out, all the ways of the instruments 
they intend to use in shaping the desti- 
nies of men and of nations. 

General Pope was on duty at Spring- 
field. He had served in the Mexican 
war with Grant. He was willing to use 
his influence to secure an appointment 
for him; but Grant declined such assist- 
ance, believing that his own merits, and 
not external influences, should bring him 
an opportunity to serve hiscountry. This 
was not “ good politics,” as the world goes; 
but it was one of Grant’s remarkable char- 
acteristics,—a sort of intuition or pre- 
science, which led him to see and do the 
wise thing at the right time. It resulted 
in the thing coming to him which he 
wanted, leading directly on to that glori- 
ous consummation which has been the 
admiration of the world. 

Governor Yates had observed him and 
studied him. He learned about him upon 
inquiry and made up his mind that Grant 
was a man he wanted. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GOVERNOR YATES AND CAPTAIN 
GRANT. 


Grant was ready to return to Galena 
when Governor Yates met him in the 
evening, conversed with him a few min- 
utes and invited him to stay over and call 
at his office the following morning. 

Captain Grant complied with his re- 
quest. Governor Yates told-him that he 
needed his assistance; that his army ex- 
perience would be valuable. Thereupon 
Grant expressed a willingness to render 
any service he might be able to perform. 

Governor Yates appointed him on his 
staff, and assigned him to duty in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, especially in 
charge of the mustering service. 
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It is not true that Grant was humiliated 
by being assigned to menial work, “ruling 
blanks in a gloomy and carpetless ante- 
room, wbere he was cheerless and de- 
spondent.” 

Nothing of the kind occurred. He 
was at once recognized by Governor 
Yates and and by the Adjutant-General 
as possessing the knowledge which they 
needed in the new stress which had sud- 
denly come upon them. 

Here were the records of an army of 
16,000 men to be perfected,— an army 
which had suddenly come into exist- 
ence,— and it is not surprising that the 
little corps of civilian clerks without 
military experience should be over- 
whelmed with confusion, and that Grant’s 
knowledge and quiet direction should be 
of invaluable service. 

Not since the Black Hawk war, nearly 
thirty years before, had the Adjutant- 
General’s office had any considerable 
war work todo. The state militia, dur- 
ing all the intervening years of peace, 
was scarcely an organization; and, when 
this war emergency suddenly came upon 
the office it affected it much the same as 


an unexpected attack of an enemy upon 
an unprotected camp of raw recruits,— 
there was demoralization and confusion. 

The advent of an educated soldier, 
who had had long experience in this 
branch and in kindred branches of the 
service, was timely. Grant at once pre- 
scribed new forms and introduced new 
modes of procedure which greatly ex- 
pedited business. And, following the 
lines and the rules which Grant intro- 
duced, the Adjutant-General’s office of 
Illinois became one of the model offices 
of the United States during the entire 
war. So perfect were the records that 
when the war closed the War Depart- 
ment found less difficulty in adjusting its 
accounts with that state than with those 
of any other state in the Union. 

Meantime Captain Grant was soon, and 
as occasion required, mustering the new 
troops into the service as they arrived at 
Springfield or were elsewhere assembled 
under orders. Where he could not go, he 
detailed other officers to perform the duty. 

Time and events were speeding with 
bewildering swiftness, and the first week 
in May had passed. 


(To be Continued.) 
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O IMPROVE their speech, inarticulate, 
Like another Demosthenes, 

With pebble-filled mouths to the shores they speak,— 
The rivers, the oceans, the seas. 


For audience they have the wind, 
And the heavy-foliaged trees 

That lean and listen and learn the speech 
Of their Demosthenes. 


Elizabeth H. Calvert. 
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NEST AND EGGS OF THE MARSH HAWK. 


BIRDS OF THE MIDLAND REGION. 


By Davip L. SAVAGE, 
{Editor of The lowa Ornithologist. 
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The breath of autumn fans my brow, 
Her voice is in my ear, 

And earth in all its loveliness, 
Proclaims her presence near; 


And I rejoice that round my way, 
That’s often dark and dim, 

God sends so many messengers 
To draw my salto Him. 

Nesting time is over. Now comes the 
most interesting season of the year to the 
bird lover; when the parent birds bring 
forth their younglings, all unused to the 
ways of the world, and carry on their 
training before our eyes. Very few, per- 
haps, are aware that most of these 
youngsters are dressed in a different cos- 
tume from their elders. When the young 
birds come forth even the expert ornith- 
ologist is at times sorely puzzled to fix 
on the category to which some of them 
belong. Yet there are usually some 
characteristics by which their places in 
the avi fauna may be determined. Asa 
rule, the plumage of young birds is more 


striped and mottled than that of mature. 


specimens. I said that nesting time was 
over. Perhaps a half-dozen species are 
busy with second broods. 


*The first of this series appeared in the June 
MIDLAND; the second in August. 


But did I not forget that charming, 
sweet-voiced goldfinch (Spinmus tristis) 
who has just commenced the cares of 
housekeeping? Nay, the pretty mansion 
in the elm is not yet completed! The 
courtship of the bird of July is a charm- 
ing sight. What a time he has courting 
that little spouse of his! It would seem 
that these sombre maidens are harder to 
woo than the others of theirsex. And 
yet writers would have us think that this 
delay in nesting is on account of a late- 
coming insect necessary for the welfare 
of the nestling, or for the thistle silk, 
which alone makes a fit cushion for his 
delicate spouse and her “wee babies!” 

By no means does Master Goldfinch 
cease evincing affection for his mate 
when nest-building commences. From 
morning till night you may hear his joy- 
ous notes. He is singing as he accom- 
panies his mate on almost numberless 
excursions across the meadow to the 
pasture land, where the over-worked or 
indolent farmer has left the thistle to 
gain a stronghold; singing as he returns 
with Lady Goldfinch, who has her beak 
loaded with “thistle silk” for the nest; 
singing as, perched upon the topmost 
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twig of the elm, he watches her weave 
that rude material into an artistic struc- 
ture which is soon to be called “ home.” 
After watching the bird for a few hours 
we are led to exclaim with the poet,— 


“Where do you hide such a store of delight, 
O delicate creature, tiny and slender, 
Like a mellow sunbeam bright, 
Overflowing with music tender!”’ 


The nest is completed in a surprisingly 
short time. 
In seven 
days the eggs 
are hatched, 
anderea 
fortnight has 
come and 
gone the lit- 
tle ones are 
full - fledged 
birds. Now 
the fond fa- 
ther leads 
the happy 
family from 
one feeding 
. ground to an- 
other with 
tones of au- 
thority,as be- 
hooves a fa- 
ther of five # 
children. 

Another 
bird which 
makes himself conspicuous at this season 
by his vocal aspirations is the screech 
owl (Megascops asio). He does not con- 
descend to vocal articulation until the 
little screechers are old enough to imi- 
tate. Then old and young betake them- 
selves to a small grove or woodland and, 


when darkness conceals them, one and . 


all take up the most unearthly strain 
that ever proceeded from the throat of a 
bird. Ata loss to know what to call the 
sound, writers have termed it “screech- 
ing.” And that, though perhaps as good 
as any other Anglo-Saxon word, gives but 
a faint glimmer of the original weird and 
grotesque sound. 

There is no bird that has claimed more 
of my attention than this night wanderer. 





I have found quite a number of screech 
owl nests, placed in the hollow of trees. 
Never would rapping on the trees bring 
the old birds out. Climbing to the nests I 
have invariably had to remove them with 
my ‘hand. When placed upon a limb of 
the tree, they would sit quiet with eyelids 
nearly closed until I had examined the 
cavity to my satisfaction, then would per- 
mit me to re- 
place them 
on the eggs, 
not uttering 
a sound dur- 
ing the whole 
performance. 
Thinking I 
might gain a 
closer ac- 
quaintance, I 
kept two for 
pets in my 
den forsome- 
time. During 
the day they 
were all still- 
ness and 
gravity, oth- 
er than snap- 
~. ping their 
=>-~= bills when I 
approached. 
No sooner 
was the sun 
set than their whole appearance became 
lively and animated; they ate with great 
greediness any food offered them; flew 
around the room with the silence of 
thought and, perching, moaned out their 
melancholy notes, which reminded me of 
the shivering moaning of a half-frozen 
puppy. I felt as though they had some 
hidden sorrow over which they were con- 
tinually brooding; so I released them, 
thinking perchance they might find con- 
solation in the association of their kind. 
But only last night I heard them uttering 
the same whining sound along the banks 
of a wooded stream. 
About the same time I heard the owls, 
a yellow-billed cuckoo (Coccyzus ameri- 
canus) struck up a chorus of sow, sow, 


THE GOLDFINCH. 
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kow, kow, kow, kow,—the first notes 
slowly drawn out, then increasing in ra- 
pidity until closing with a muffled sound. 
According to tradition “there will be a 
rain in less than twenty-four hours.” No 
appearance of a storm as yet!* Perhaps 
this is a young bird that has not developed 
into a good weather prophet. Not infre- 
quently this bird indulges in its predic- 
tions at night. During the nesting season 
quite a number of our birds occasionally 
indulge in 
night solos. 
I have heard 
the bro 
thrasher, the 
black-throat- 
ed bunting, 
and the field 
sparrow start 
up a tune, 
long after , 
most of the” 
birds had \ 
wrapped 
themselves 
in slumber; 
at such hours 
they sing 
only fitfully 
and by brief 
snatches. 

But to re- 
turn toyoung 
birds:— 

Peep, peep, in a prolonged whistling 
tone, comes from the edge of the field 
towards the woods. The gentle house- 
wife thinks surely her young turkeys 
have not wandered thus far from the 
house, and hastens to the door to listen 
more closely. Perhaps she takes her 
bonnet and searches the fence corners 
carefully on that side of the field. She 
never thinks of looking in the top of 
the large oak for the producer of these 
supposed familiar notes. This is the 
first rude element of the red-tailed 
hawk’s scream. There are the old birds 
soaring high in the blue; every now and 
then we hear their piercing whe-air. 

* Written early in September, 
















THE SCREECH OWL. 


The world is a jargon of young voices. 
Morning, noon and night the groves re- 
sound with impetuous cries, which indi- 
cate the presence of hungry mouths to 
be filled. The junior Baltimore orioles 
are lending their share to the monotone. 
Two broods were reared in the grove 
and now as they find that the power of 
aerial navigation is theirs, no tree is large 
enough for two of them! Stationed in 
different sections of the grove, they each 
vie with the 
others in 
making the 
loudest dem- 
onstrations 
for food. The 
weod pewee 
(Contopus 
virens) has 
her nest in 
one of the 
hickory trees 
It is plac- 
ed on a hori- 
zontal limb 
some fifteen 
feet from the 
ground. The 
two little in- 
mates are not 

——S=_ quite able to 
Fee i fly. The nest 
is almost a 

model struc- 

ture. The grass and fine shreds which 
form the framework are beautifully dec- 
orated with lichens. The mother has a 
novel way of securing food for her young. 
Perched on a dead limb only a few feet 
from the nest, she wails patiently till an 
insect of the fly characteristics comes 
her way; then, quick as thought, she takes 
a circle, you hear the snap of her beak, 
and she regains her perch, only to repeat 
the operation in a few moments. Occa- 
sionally she goes to the nest to givea 
portion of the food to the young, which 
are exceptionally quiet for members of 
the avian class. Perhaps they are lulled 
to sleep by the continuance of the low 
str-ree-ee-ee-ee-e of the mother, which is 
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probably to them what the “Rock-a-by- 
baby” was to us. 

This species greatly resembles in form 
and habits its larger relative, the phoebe 
(Sayornis phoebe), only being of a more 
solitary nature. The phcebe, with which 
every ,schoolboy is familiar, seems to 
have made a complete reformation from 
its primitive habits. It once was a retired 
bird, nesting on the sides of rocks of 
high cliffs along our streams. Now every 
bridge along our public highway has its 
phcebe’s nest 
--every farm- 
yard in which 
are anumber 
of outbuild- 
ings possess- 
es the same. 

I have al- 
ways been 
somewhat 
partial to low 
thickets of 
undergrowth 
for studying 
my feathered 
friends. Less 
than a month 
ago these 
copses were 
serenaded 
with the rich- 
est melody. I 
step into a thicket of thorn bushes, and 
at once am greeted with angry cries and 
chirpings from two yellow-breasted chats 
(Icteria virens). Knowing that I must be 
in close proximity with the nest, I begin 
scanning closely the bushes near by. I 
soon find the nest, which is ina thorn bush 
about four feet from the ground. Two 
young, nearly grown, are the only occu- 
pants. This is undoubtedly a second 
brood, as four and sometimes five consti- 
tute a brood. 

The chat is an elegant bird, both in 
form and colors. Color above, light olive 
green; beneath, bright yellow; beak, 
black and strong. His voice is very loud 
and not unmusical during the spring 
months. No sooner do you enter his re- 
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THE YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. 





treats on a June day, than you are sere- 
naded with a variety of notes which were 
it not for the inferior quality would 
equal the mocking bird—the quantity is 
not lacking. At this season the chat has 
a peculiar idiotic flight. With legs ex- 
tended, head drooped and rapid motion 
of his wings, he makes an awkward zig- 
zag flight, giving one the impression that 
he is liable to fly to pieces. When young 
birds claim his attention he proves that 
he possesses good sense and is a faithful 
attendant. 
Continuing 
my walk in 
the thicket, 
my attention 
is attracted 
by the loud 
cries of a 
young bird. 
It is a cow- 
bird (Molo- 
thrus ater), 
the only oc- 
cupant of a 
yellow war- 
bler’s (Den- 
droica @stt- 
va) nest. The 
bird is near- 
ly fledged, 
being now 
much larger 
than the little warbler who is carrying its 
food with all the tenderness of a true 
mother; while the cowbird that laid the 


' egg is roaming the fields in company with 


a number of her kind, evincing no con- 
cern whatever of her offspring. 

This parasite deposits her egg in the 
nest of the dupe, and after the necessary 
incubation—ten days, which is two days 
less than with most small birds—by the 
fond fool of a foster mother the interloper 
successfully counterfeits the heirs, who 
perish miserably, victims of his superior 
strength. The whole process has been 
watched from time to time, but the re- 
flective naturalist will pause to ask how 
such a state of things came about, and 
there is not much to satisfy his inquiry. 
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The cowbird seems to have little pre- 
ference as to the location of the nest in 
which to deposit hereggs. I have found 
them from a prairie horned lark’s nest 
placed by a hill of corn and a pheebe’s nest 
on a shelf in an old house, the only en- 
trance being a broken pane of glass ina 
window, to a blue-gray gnatcatcher’s nest 
in the depth of the woods and twenty-five 
feet from the ground. 

The only species coming under my ob- 
servation that objected to the cowbird’s 
egg in its nest 
is the notori- 
ous kingbird. 
For a week I 
made daily 
visits to an old 
orchard where 
a pair of king- 
birds had their 
nest in one of 
the apple 
trees. I watch- 
ed them as 
they brought 
the last mate- 
rial for the nest 
and counted 
the eggs each 
morning as 
they were laid, 
—one, two, three,— but on the morning 
when I expected to find the fourth, on ap- 
proaching the tree I saw that a stranger 
was onthe nest. I can not say whether I 
or the stranger saw the other first. Never- 
theless Lady Cowbird made short work 
of slipping off the nest and reaching the 
nearest woodland. She not even paused 
long enough to give me a morning saluta- 
tion as the kingbird was in the habit of 
doing. Upon investigation the nest was 
found to contain three of the kingbird’s 
eggs and one of the cowbird’s. Return- 
ing in about an hour to see how matters 
were at the kingbird home, lady tyrannus 
was on the nest and all seemed quiet. 
But lo! the poor cowbird egg was not in 
the nest, nor under the nest, nor could it 
be found anywhere. Undoubtedly Master 
Kingbird had removed it. He would not 
allow his beloved mate to be converted 
into a foster parent. Knowing that in 
order to find bird life in any abundance 

30 





THE COWBIRD. 


one must traverse some water course. 
Life in all forms is most abundant near 
water. And especially is this true during 
the long sultry days of August when the 
freshness of deep shady ravines is sought 
for as a retreat from the burning heat. 

I follow along a small stream until it 
runs into the main creek. Not far away 
is a “palace of reeds,” built by nature’s 
own hand, on a low bluff of the creek’s 
east bank. The palace of reeds is hand- 
somely furnished with a mossy log fora 
sofa. I find 
quite a num- 
ber of the 
feathered folk 
at home. They 
are all busy 
preparing the 
morning meal. 

The blue- 
winged teal 
(Anas discors) 
has her family 
of seven pret- 
ty children out 
a few yards in 
the marsh, 
teaching them 
how to swim 
and secure 
their own food. 
They seem to be having a jolly good 
time and do not notice that there is a 
stranger at the door. The nest in which 
these little ones were hatched is not far 
away, a snug affair, tucked neatly away 
among the reeds and grass, and formed 
of fine dry grass, lined with a little gray 
down. 

Yonder on a dead snag is a marsh 
hawk (Circus hudsonius). His little ones 
have been large enough to shift for them- 
selves for some time. And in what marsh 
they feed is now tohim unknown. But 
he prefers to stay near the old home un- 
til approaching winter drives him to a 
southern clime. His nest was on the 
higher ground to the north, in a large 
clearing where the ground is covered 
with sticks, twigs and small branches, 
and grown up with young poplars and 
hazel of twoor three feet in height. Five 
is the usual number in a marsh hawk 
family. 





Women’s Club Department. 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER.* 
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T HAS been said that “the woman’s 
club is perhaps the most important and 

enthusiastic product of the passion for 
organization which characterizes the 
close of the present century.” ‘This is 
admitted by all students of the club 
movement to be true, and there is no 
form of organized effort more effective and 
thorough than tbat carried on by many 
of the large departmental clubs through- 
out the United States. Foremost among 
departmental clubs is the Chicago Wom- 
an's Club, one of the largest women’s 
clubs in the world, its activity and splen- 
did accomplishment being commensur- 
ate with its size. Its catholicity of aim 
finds expression in the saying of Terence: 
“ Humani nihil a me puto” (Nothing of 
that which is human do | count foreign 
to myself), the well-chosen motto of the 
club, which places it upon a foundation 
so broad that its field of work is almost 
without limitation. 

It has now become a recognized factor 
among the social and educational forces 
of Chicago, and has been placed by Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller, in a recent article on 
Chicago in the Aé/antic Monthly, side by 
side with the Civic Federation in the de- 
velopment of the better life of the city. 
The club dates its organization from 
1876, when it was founded by Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Brown, with a charter member- 
ship of twenty-one. The membership 
has steadily increased until the present 
number, over 750, has been reached. 

The qualifications for membership are 
character, intelligence, and the recipro- 
cal advantage to the club and individual, 
without regard to race, color, religion or 
politics. It has been said by a member 
of the club, “ Its members range from the 
wife of the many times millionaire to the 
widow or maiden dependent upon her 


own pen or pencil, brush and palette or. 


voice.” Admission to the club is suffi- 
ciently difficult to be appreciated by 
those admitted to membership. Each 
candidate must be proposed by five mem- 
bers of three years’ standing. These five 
are required to havea personal acquaint- 
ance with the candidate, and may not 
propose another name during the club 
year. Qualifications of the candidate 
must be duly stated, presented to the 


*Communications intended for THE MIDLAND’s 
Club Department should be addressed to Mrs. Har- 
riet C. Towner direct; her address is Corning,lowa. 


committee on membership, which con- 
sists of two members from each depart- 
ment, and the names ot candidate and 
proposers alike must be posted for one 
month on the bulletin board in the club 
rooms. Three negative votes in the mem- 
bership committee are sufficient for re- 
jection. The affairs of the club are 
administered by a board of managers, 
consisting of the officers, and three di- 
rectors from each department. The offi- 
cers for 1897-098 are: Mrs. Marie C. Rem- 
ick, President; Mrs. Marietta A. Dow, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. Lucy F. Fur- 
ness, Second Vice-President; Mrs. Mary 
R. Plummer, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Kingman, Corresponding 
Secretary; Mrs. Emily Starkey, Treas- 
urer. 

The club has as yet no club house, but 
has pleasant and well arranged rooms at 
15 Washington Street. A meeting was 
called last summer for the purpose of 
discussing the erection of a club house. 
No definite plans were made, but the 
subject was referred to a committee for 
further consideration. The club has six 
departments; art and literature, educa- 
tion, reform, philanthropy, the home, 
and scienceand philosophy. Last year the 
courses of study pursued by five of these 
departments were so largely sociological 
that they have this year been combined in 
one united study class, and will take up 
the “Great Movements of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century.” The program 
of this united study class of the six de- 
partments is a most interesting one, em- 
bracing as it does papers upon “Social 
Unity,” “The Practical Bearing of Social 


Unity upon Philanthropy,” “ Industrial 
Problems,” “ Arbitration,” ‘‘ The Novel as 
a Factor in Morals,” “The Economic 


Status of Woman,” “ What are Biology 
and Psychology Doing for Education?” 
“Character, the True Purpose of Public 
School Education,” “Certain Home Prob- 
lems,” ‘Uses of Pleasure,” “ Nineteenth 
Century Characteristics of Music and 
Painting,” “Our Debt to Science,” and 
“The Philosophical Import of the Fore- 
going Subjects.” 

A full bibliography of each subject is 
printed, and membersare advised to care- 
fully study that of two or more subjects 
and notify the chairman of their selection. 
This study class will not interfere with 
the regular departmental work of the 
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club, though to some extent taking the 
place of other study classes. 

The art and l|iterature department is 
the largest in the club, enrolling over two 
hundred members. The study classes of 
this department, which are open to all 
club members, have been most interest- 
ing and successful. One class studying 
English poetry is led by Mrs. Anna Mc- 
Mahan. The study for the year is divided 
into ‘Epic and Narrative Poems,” and 
“Poems of Personal Experience,” and 
the course outlined is very comprehen- 
sive and complete. A class in art study 
is led by Mrs. Anna Pickard Atkins, the 
subject chosen for this year being sculp- 
ture. A class in ‘‘ The Evolution of Mu- 
sic During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” led by Mrs. Cathcart Moore, 
will be of great interest, and a study class 
from the Home department will consider 
subjects relating to government and tax- 
ation, under the leadership of Mrs. Har- 
riet Shepard. 

With regard to actual accomplishment 
few clubs can show a similar record. 
Though the study classes are always full 
and of great interest, the amount of prac- 
tical work undertaken and successfully 
carried out is remarkable. The club has 
active committees to secure reform in 
the management of the county charitable 
institutions; to secure the appointment of 
women physicians in all public institu- 
tions where women and children are cared 
for; a committee on laws affecting women 
and children; a committee in charge of 
jail schools; on municipal order; and to 
visit county institutions; a committee on 
school children’s aid; on kindergarten 
work; the school board and school visita- 
tion, and on the Public Schools’ Art So- 
ciety, which was organized through the 
influence of the club. It has also a com- 
mittee on associate relief, the work of 
which is important and far reaching, be- 
sides the work of the protective agency 
for women and children. 

A very brief glance at the work of 
some of these committees will perhaps 
show something of the scope of the work 
undertaken by the club. In 1890 dele- 
gates were appointed to visit President 
Harrison and ask for the reinstatement of 
employés in the internal revenue office. 
The club inaugurated the movement to 
raise money for a woman’s dormitory at 
the Chicago University. The appoint- 
ment of women physicians in the Cook 
County Insane Asylum at Kankakee for 
the care of women patients has been se- 
cured. In coédperation with other socie- 


ties it has secured the appointment of 
women upon the school board, and taken 
an active interest in the law for compul- 
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sory education. 


The club supported a 
free kindergarten in the Brighton School 
for a number of years, until the Board of 


Education assumed the expense. It has 
as auxiliary societies the “ Women’s and 
Children’s Protective Agency,” “School 
Children’s Aid Society,’ the “ Political 
Equality League,” “The Public Schools’ 
Art Society,” and the “ Model Workshop 
and Lodging House Association.” The 
art and literature department maintains a 
scholarship in the Art Institute, which is 
an object of competition in the public 
schools. The philosophy and science de- 
partment gives a prize for the best essay 
on a scientific subject by a woman student 
of the Chicago University, and is also es- 
tablishing a fund to aid in purchasing 
Egyptian antiquities for the Field Mu- 
seum. The Chicago Women’s Club is an 
effective answer to the question, “Is the 
woman’s club a benefit to society and the 
state?” and it has before it a long career 
of usefulness ‘and honor. 





The Junction City Reading Club, of 
Kansas, has the distinction of being one 
of the very few clubs in the West to pos- 
sess a Club-house of itsown. On Septem- 
ber first a beautiful new club-house was 
presented to the club, the generous gift 
of a citizen of Junction City, Captain Ber- 
trand Rockwell, whose wife is a member 
ofthe club. The building is a prettily de- 
signed edifice of stone, and was entirely 
finished and furnished before the day of 
dedication. Daintily engraved invita- 
tions were sent to the friends of the club, 
inviting them to be present at the dedica- 
tion of the new building, September first, 
when a well-arranged and appropriate 
program was carried out. In presenting 
the deed, Mr. Rockwell spoke of the im- 
portance of the work now being every- 
where undertaken by women’s clubs, and 
of the good results which have followed 
the efforts of the Junction City club. A 
notable feature of the program was an ad- 
dress by the President of the Kansas State 
Federation, Mrs. J. C. McClintock, who 
brought greetings from other clubs of the 
State. The first regular meeting of the 
club for the year was held the day follow- 
ing the dedication, and the club has the 
prospect of a most successful year. 


The Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton, has undertaken to secure full data re- 
garding the work of women’s clubs in the 
United States, more especially along the 
lines of sociology and civics. For this 
purpose circulars were sent out last Au- 
gust, and clubs were requested to give as 
full and exact replies as possible to the 
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schedule of inquiries sent with the circu- 
lar. The result of the investigation, to- 
gether with an article by Mrs. Henrotin 
dealing with the attitude of women’s 
clubs to social economics, will be pub- 
lished in an early number of the bi- 
monthly Bud/etin, and will be awaited 
with interest. 





IowA....The various literary clubs 
throughout the State have resumed their 
work after their summer vacation. The 
Corning Culture Club has outlined a 
course of study that will be of great 
profit. There will be three months de- 
voted to Hawthorne and his writings. 
Holmes, Emerson and Lowell, each have 
a number of meetings given to them. 
An anniversary tea party was given by 
the club, September 7th, at the home of 
Mrs. H. M. Towner. 


The Ladies’ Literary Society of Water- . 


loo, held its first fall meeting September 
11. The topics for study announced will 
be English history and literature. The 
President, Miss Martha Hoff, in her ad- 
dress to the members said, concerning 
the course of study: “As the year ad- 
vances we will rule with England’s king, 
walk in England’s lovely towns, behold 
the faint light shining from the ‘morning 
star of the reformation,’ Wickliffe in his 
home at Butterworth, and drink of Chau- 
cer’s ‘well of English undefiled.’ We will 
almost hear the clatter of Caxton’s rude 
attempts at printing with movable blocks 
of wood, and unconsciously compare 
his press with the monster presses of our 
great cities. And anon will come to our 
ears the strange story of a new world 
across the seas where the struggle for 
life and liberty is just beginning. As 
weeks speed on, we will read and talk of 
great writers, poets, dramatists, of Eng- 
land’s struggle on sea and land, of the 
martyrs who paid their lives for the true 
faith and doctrine as set forth in the Holy 
Gospels, and when the lessons have been 
learned, on some rare day in June, the 
books will be closed and we as a body of 
women will rejoice that to us, and to all 
our sex throughout this great country, 
have been given in these days rare op- 
portunities for study and culture fitting 
each one for a higher, truer and nobler 
living.” 

A very pleasing feature of the after- 
noon’s program was an address given by 
Prof. Cora McDonald. Miss McDonald 
has held the chair of English literature 
in the Wyoming University at Laramie, 
for the past six years. Miss McDonald 
read a paper before the Woman’s Coun- 
cil at the World’s Fair which was very 
favorably commented upon. The ad- 


dress before the Literary Society of 
Waterloo, was on the aesthetic side of 
literature. The following is an abstract: 

God is creator and world artist and re- 
joices in His work. Man is second crea- 
tor, and his joy, his pleasure in his work, 
is the sign of his creative activity. Art 
is creation, is the world of nature made 
over. Art is the union of the objects and 
media of nature with the human facul- 
ties. Its primary function is to exhibit 
personality, to express what life contains. 
Art is full utterance of consciousness; 
it is the work of the artist to live at the 
highest; he takes part in the energy of 
the world, works it out into life. In this 
greatest sense all are artists of the high- 
est order who give the noblest expression 
to the humblest or the poorest life. The 
secondary function of art is to serve man- 
kind, showing of what the artist is capable 
by exhibiting what he in communion 
with God has obtained. But his best serv- 
ice is the service of expression. Art is 
but an episode in man’s spiritual growth. 
Life is higher than art. There is art for 
art’s sake. There is art for life’s sake. 
Art is creation, not copy. Nature is a 
basis for man's work. The things of 
nature are simply media. The realm of 
artis outside the realm of nature. Artis 
an independent realm, the playground of 
freé spirit, free to distort nature to serve 
its purpose. Art lies between nature and 
spirit, is higher than nature, can give 
higher pleasure. You cannot lay down 
the laws for art, because each artist is a 
creator. There have been three periods 
in art, the ancient, the classical and the 
modern, or we may call them the sym- 
bolical, the classical and the romantic. 
In the first period the material dominated 
the spiritual. In the second the form and 
the spirit were one. Inthe third the spirit- 
ual dominated the material. There are two 
great canons in art, namely: the canon of 
Order in Variety, and the canon of the 
Characteristic. The first is a medium for 
the expression of beauty, the second is a 
medium for the expression or suggestion 
of thought. 

This introduction was followed by the 
presentation of the following arts, ar- 
ranged according to Hagel’s classifica- 
tion: Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, poetry. The limitations of each of 
these arts were given, the respects in 
which they differ, and the argument for 
placing literature highest. Literature in 
its modern definition was shown to illus- 
trate the twokindsof art. Tennyson and 
Browning were chosen to represent the 
two great types. The one the artist, the 
other the philosopher. The one express- 
ing clear thought, easily understood, with 
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perfection of rythm and meter. The 
other employing the principle of corre- 
spondence demanding interpretation, ap- 
pos to the mentality of the reader. 

ennyson’s “ Edward Gray,” and Brown- 
ing’s “A Woman's Last Word” and “ My 
Last Duchess” were presented as illustra- 
tions. Miss McDonald closed with a 
quotation from Dr. Oscar L. Triggs, of 
the University of Chicago, concerning 
Browning’s method: 

“ Browning’s poems float in the sea of 
ideas, as a mass of sea-weed in the wave; 
no single strand unites the mass of float- 
ing weeds. ‘That which unites is the sea. 
His poems are fixed in idea as the stars 
of night'inthe sky. No ray of light con- 
nects the multitudinous separate points. 
That which unites is the sky. While 
Browning is arealist he is alsoan absolute 
idealist, and all the facts and experiences 
are gathered up into a single unifying 
principle, an essence universal as the sea 
and the sky, the principle of love, the one 
solvent of all experience, the sea in which 
life floats, the sky in which lives stand.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Board 
of the lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
held at Cedar Rapids, the following com- 
mittees were appointed: 

Art Committee—Chairman, Mrs. H. J]. Howe, 
Marshalltown; Miss Emma Fordyce,Cedar Rapids. 

Educational Committee—Chairman, Mrs. J. D. 
Remley, lowa City; Mrs. Warren Garst, Coon Rap- 
ids; Mrs. L. M. Hurd, Dubuque. 

Library Committee—Chairman, Mrs. David W. 
Norris, Grinnell; Mrs. E. R. Burke, Carroll; Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles, Algona. 

Village Improvement—Chairman, Mrs. Emma 
Allen, Estherville; Mrs. W.O. McElroy, Newton; 
Miss Emily McCormick, Chariton. 

Journalist—Mrs. Julian Richards, Waterloo. 

Reciprocity Bureau—Chairman, Mrs. J. Q. 
Thompson, Creston. 

Federation Badge Committee—Chairman, Mrs. 
Horace Everett, Council Bluffs. 

Historian—Mrs. M. C. Weed, West Union. 

The journalist expects to make per- 
sonal mention of the various committees 
chosen, in the near future. Circulars have 
been issued to each secretary of the va- 
rious clubs in the Federation, asking for 
reports of work accomplished and a re- 
quest for the programs and reports of 
important —— meetings. The codp- 
eration of all clubs in the lowa Federa- 
tion is earnestly desired, in order that the 
journalist may have material for satisfac- 
tory and comprehensive reports of the 
club movement in Iowa. 

In July Mrs. Van Vechten, President of 
the Iowa Federation of Women's Clubs, 
gave an interesting address before the 
Woman's Council on Household Econom- 
ics, during the Chautauqua Assembly held 
at Waterloo. Mrs. Van Vechten made 
many friends during her stay here.—Sza- 
die F. Richards, Journalist. 


WISCONSIN....Mrs. Henrotin, in her 
address before the National Educational 
Association, which convened at Milwau- 
keein July, laid stress upon the idea that, 
in her judgment, the policy pursued by 
most women’s clubs of adjourning for the 
summer months is unwise. She believes 
that business sessions at least should be 
held during the vacation season and some 
effort made to stimulate continuous in- 
terest in club affairs. 

The Milwaukee College Endowment 
Association, the largest federated club in 
Wisconsin, has hit upon a novel method 
of carrying out this thought. It has held 
a series of summer outings at the coun- 
try homes of its members, at which have 
been given talks on “ Leaves and Birds,” 
“Flowers,” “Spiders,” Audubon’s works, 
etc., these subjects being in charming 
keeping with harmonious surroundings. 
Of course the luncheon was a chief fea- 
ture of each day, and boating, music and 
games filled the intervals, it being re- 
corded that on one occasion some of the 
most staid members indulged in a cake 
walk! 

Six of these meetings have been en- 
joyed by the club, and the season is re- 
garded as one of the most successful and 
profitable in the history of the organiza- 
tion, not only on account of the knowl- 
edge so happily acquired but because of 
the spirit of camaraderie that has been 
generated. , 

The more enthusiastic members are 
already planning a series of similar ex- 
cursions for the summer of 1808, and in- 
tend that the “branch vacation section” 
shall become a permanent addendum to 
the department of the club—Zucy £. 
Morris. 





NEBRASKA....The town of York, fifty 
miles west of Lincoln, is one of the most 
enthusiastic club towns in the State. 
There are four clubs in the city which are 
federated, and the Federation has been 
so successful that Mrs. William Harrison, 
of York, suggested the forming of a 
county club. A committee of five was ap- 

ointed, with Mrs. Cobb as chairman. 
ith a map of York county before them 
they were able to name some ladies from 
each township to whom letters were writ- 
ten, asking them to name every woman in 
their township who would be interested 
in joining a woman’s club. The commit- 
tee met again in two weeks and were sur- 
prised to receive the names of six hundred 
women, showing what a desire for im- 
provement there is among our country 
women. 

A circular was sent to each woman ex- 

plaining the aims of the coming organi- 
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zation, and appointing a picnic meeting 
at York on the court-house grounds, the 
17th of June. The meeting was a grand 
success and a club was formed under the 
name of the York Town and County Club. 

A hall and three rooms adjoining will 
be secured; the City Federation to pay 
half the rent and the County Club half. 
The rooms are to be furnished by ladies 
loaning or donating whatever is needed; 
some a chair; some a mirror; others, pic- 
tures, couches, tables, curtains, rugs, etc. 

The president of the organization is of 
York, with sixteen vice-presidents, one 
from each township, who are the presi- 
dents of the country clubs organized in 
each township. 

A meeting is held at the county seat 
monthly. The program consists of the 
study of United States history in periods, 


and at each meeting there will be a book 
review. The books are to be bought in 
cheap binding, costing about 15 cents 
each, so that every member may own a 
book if she desires. 

As a result of this club extension there 
is a woman's club in each precinct in 
York county that meets weekly, with a 
monthly federation meeting at the county 
seat. For 25 cents a year members may 
have the privilege of reading twelve 
books, thus getting a good insight into 
the history of our country, besides the 
benefits of social culture. 

What a break in the monotony of farm 
life, and what a feast for starved intel- 
lects! The York ladies have inaugurated 
a noble work and deserve the apprecia- 
tion of all other clubs.—W/rs. D. C. Mc- 
Killip. 
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LIFE’S AUTUMN, 


My cup of joy is full to overflow: 
I sit and watch the ——— come and go 
And gladly see the sunset heavens aglow. 


And as the morning comes with golden ray 
I think of years gone by in early day, 
When everything look’d bright as blooming May, 


When birds pour’d forth their notes of joy and love, 
As through the meadows I was wont to rove 
To gather blossoms as God’s treasure trove. 


Now, angel choristers are in the air, 
And all to me seems bright and heavenly fair; 
While something whispers, / may soon be there. 


William Cundill. 


DEAR LITTLE FACE, 


Dear little face so full of trust 
That now is all believing, 

Dear little face that some day must 
Find life filled with deceiving, 

Dear little face that draws to mine 
Nor dreams of dreaded danger, 

Would I could keep you to the end 
To disappointment stranger! 


Dear little face that asks to know 
The mystery of living, 

Dear little face that years will show 

hat life was made for givin 
Dear little face where lines will grow 
And deepen with life’s sadness, 

Would I could keep you from the low, 
Replacing grief with gladness! 


Dear little face, how can you meet 
A world strong men defying? 
Dear little one why must you hear 
The sorrowing and crying? 
Dear little face—I dare not dream 
But, praying here above you, 
draw you closer in my arms— 
God knows how well I love you! 
Charles Bracy Lawton. 


DEAR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


Dear little Dorothy, aged three, 
Aglow with the sun’s caresses; 

The glint of the sunshine in her eyes, 
Its glory in her tresses, 

Its infinite wile in her gleeful smile 
That my old heart warms and blesses. 

Dear little Dorothy's loving arms 
Around my neck are twining 

As she whispers, ‘* Me loves ’oo, danpapa,”’ 
Her eyes with lovelight shining; 

As by magic there, my cloud of care 
Shows a beautiful silver lining. 


Dear little Dorothy’s fairy feet 

Dance through the day’s full measure, 
Now flower or leaf, now butterfly, 

Now wooing the sunbeam’s treasure, 
And never tire; her old grandsire 

Must share each baby pleasure ! 


Dear little Dorothy, robed in white, 
In her tiny cot lies sleeping; 

With softest footfalls to her side 
For a good-night I go creeping. 
And, as I gaze, a song of praise 
Through all my soul goes sweeping. 
Dear little Dorothy’s bright curls spread 
Like an aureole, adorning 

An angel face whose dimpled cheek 
Has caught the blush of morning,— 

A face and flush e’en Raphael’s brush 
Would never dream of scorning ! 

For dear little Dorothy slumb’ring there 
My eyes grow moist and tender, 

And a fervent prayer I softly breath 
That heaven will aye defend her 

From every ill, that the Father will 
His dearest blessing send her. 

Dear little Dorothy, aged three, 
Whether asleep or waking, 

With her bonnie looks and winsome ways 
Close captive my heart is taking, 

Her fingers wee, so skillfully, 
A harp of my heart-strings making, 

Laura Alton Payne 
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THE BEAUTY OF COMMON THINGS. 


Poets are the natural teachers of man- 
sind. Poetry, truly understood, is not 
the pastime of an idle hour, but the voice 
of the divine in man, releasing him in 
inspired moments from the dominion of 
time and sense, and lifting him forever 
above a purely animal existence. Each 
succeeding generation, weary of the dust 
and smoke of this work-a-day world, 
turns for help and refreshment to these 
living springs of truth and beauty. It is 
through the ever increasing perception 
of the beauty, the infinite sweetness and 
pathos which encompass the commonest 
conditions of our lives that the soul con- 
tinually renews its strength, and is borne 
as on eagle’s wings above the regions of 
death and decay. 

Burns and Wordsworth may with truth 
be termed the priests and interpreters of 
common things. The charm and noble- 
ness of lowly lives, the joys and sorrows 
of our dumb brethren, the daisy, the 
sighing of the wind through leafless 
branches, all found sympathy and inter- 
pretation in these great and gentle poets. 

Burns did not seek his themes in the 
realms of pure idealism or cold philos- 
ophy, but was content to voice the tender- 
est emotions of the heart, and to describe 
nature tenderly and reverently. His 
lyrics are as natural as the notes of the 
lark. “Highland Mary” is one of the 
most beautiful monuments ever reared 
to the memory of woman. How tenderly 
does the poet sing of that sweet woman, 
his one true love, whose image lives like 
a flower in his heart! 


O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
aft hae kiss d sae fondly! 

And closed for aye the sparkling glance, 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 

And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
‘That heart that lo’ed me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 


“Afton Water” also immortalized the 
loved and lost; and that quaint old song, 
“John Anderson, my jo, John,” will while 
literature endures be deservedly dear to 
all lovers, whether old or young, for to the 
one it comes as a prophecy and to the 
other as a fulfillment. 

In Wordsworth is realized Emerson's 
conception of an inspired thinker to 
whom all days are holy, all events sacred, 
all men divine. In the trivial and tempo- 


ral he discerned the spiritual and eternal. 
“ The meanest flower that blows” was suf- 
ficient to inspire thoughts “too deep for 
tears.” In high thoughts and imaginings, 
and in constant communion with nature, 
he found the true preservative; these, 
joined to lovely dispositions and serene, 


beautiful friendships, lend to the evening 
of life a radiance like that of the setting 
sun: 
Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 
A melancholy slave; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

Perhaps no other poets have done more 
to “inform the mind with quietness and 
beauty,” and; 

To give us eyes, to give us ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love and thought, and joy ;— 
in a word, to stimulate an ardent love of 
the simple and the beautiful in nature and 


in life. 
Mrs. Lillian Monk. 





JEST TRY IT AND SEE, 


I said onct that it was easier to do your 
dooty by the man your married to and 
pleasanter and more satisfyin’ than to lay 
down his dooty to you and hold him to it. 
I have been thinkin’ that'll apply to ev- 
erybody else jest as well as to husbands. 

Some o’ them smart Alecks that writes 
the jokes for the newspapers said they 
was bound to have their childern respect 
‘em if they had to break their backs 
makin’’em doit. That is a good deal the 
way some folks seems to feel about chil- 
dern,—as if you had jest got to make ’em 
good by main force! You can’t neverdoit 
that-a-way. I have tried it some and give 
it up. 

0’ course sometimes, when they won't 
do without makin’, children has to be 
made to mind and all like that, until they 
get a little jedgment o’ their own, but 
gener'ly if you do as you'd ort, to 'em 
and before ’em,— air self-controlled and 
kind and firm and reasonable, they will 
learn it. It'll be mighty slow work and 
tejus waitin’ fer em sometimes, but a 
good deal more satisfyin’ as you go along, 
and in the end too. And you won’t have 
to feel ashamed o’ yourself as well as of 
them, like youdo when you fuss with 'em 
and scold and whip ’em and really act 
worse'n they do accordin’ to your age and 
size and sense. And really it is more em- 
barrassin’, when it comes to that, than any- 
thing a child ken do, to feel that you 
hain’t did as you'd ort to or as you wisht 
you had before company or any other 
time no matter how or when. 

And it’s jest the same with neighbors 
and fren’sand hired-girls and everybody. 
The most tryin’ thing and the hardes’ to 
stan’ hain’t gener’ly something any on’em 
do or don’t do,—aggrevatin’ and disa- 
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greeable as lots o’ sech things is,— but 
more likely it’s feelin’ mean because you 
air partly to blame, and mebbe have been 
actin’ e’ena’most if not quite as bad as they 
have, accordin’ to what you know and 
allow tobe. Leastways if any one of us’d 
see to it that when there’s anything wrong 
the blame hain’t none on it our’n, it’d be 
an amazin’ help, for a clean conscience is 
kind o’ strengthenin’ and upliftin’ and 
makes anythin’ we’ve got to endoor less 
hefty and overpowerin’. 

Folks is a good deal like sheep; if one 
starts the rest’ll foller; not always but 
gener’ly. It'd be surprisin’, if it wan’t so 
common, how one good-natured, well- 
meanin’ man or woman’|l change the 
shape o’ things about the house or in the 
neighborhood, and the same about one 
disobleejin’, ugly one. 

There’s other things ketchin’ besides 
measles and sich. 

Jest try it and see if I hain’t right. 

Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 





SOUL SICKNESS. 
They are pictures of the heart 
In tne Soules embers, dying; 
It is music of the soul 
In the winds so weirdly sighing. 

Dreamily I gaze at the dying embers 
in the grate. Without, the earth is cov- 
ered with the mocking death-shroud 
of winter. The sky all day has been 
gray and grim; to-night it is black and 
mourning. But of the outside world I 
am unconscious, for the red glow of the 
coals is a story-book in which I read— 
stories of youthful pleasures, tales of 
young manhood’s love-dreams. There is 
a kind of dreamy, dull fascination about 
these tales; perhaps of sorrow, too. It is 
but natural that we surround the past 
with a misty halo of happiness that was 
not gleaned from the present. The re- 
gret is passing, though, and the thoughts 
are mostly of curious amusement. 

Strange how those coals, that we men 
call inanimate, seem to burn with the 
lives of a hundred different beings and 
scenes! 
swimming pool where we boys had 
learned to swim and to bear without mur- 
muring the painful blisters on the back. 
In another corner stands the orchard 
where we learned the first lesson, taught 
Adam and Eve in that other orchard 
long ago; stranger still that one little coal 
should take unto itself the likeness of a 
fierce dog that guarded the garden! 
Then come later scenes, dearer pictures, 
sweeter fancies; and the red glow of the 
coals seems more fitted to tell these sto- 
ries than any other. 


Down in one corner is the old , 


But the mournful sound that seems to 
pierce through my soul!—the sighing of 
the moody winter night wind. It, too, 
recalls the events of formerdays. Butthe 
dreamy amusementthat I find in watching 
the dying coals is not with me now. The 
sound seems to be a part of me, and to 
awaken the long sleeping aspirations of 
the soul. What matter if half my life be 
gone: if those aspirations have come to 
naught; if the future does withhold from 
me all promise of their fulfillment? They 
have slept long, but have only gathered 
strength by their long rest; they have 
not died. Take from me the soul itself 
and then may its longings cease to be. 

And O, that aching pain that is mine; 
that bitter restlessness that has slum- 
bered long,—so long that I had believed 
I had conquered it; the Demon of Un- 
rest! I must do something, for in idle- 
ness it seems to grow more powerful; 
and as I decide thus, there comes that old 
question, ‘What shall Ido?’ And over 
my soul creeps a dull apathy as I must 
tell myself that I do not know. It seems 
that my heart-strings have been tuned to 
torturing discords, and they give out such 
wild and pitiful sobs, as the mourning 
night wind sweeps fiercely over them. 

We may understand al! other feelings, 
and can know howto meet them. But 
the Soul! That is still hidden from all 
our searching. What is it? Why does it, 
alone, seem to mock all our wisdom, all 
our knowledge, and make us numb with 
its divine tortures? Is it truly a part of 
us, or something foreign to our human 
nature? Something higher, a part of Di- 
vinity itself, that is always seeking to 
draw with it to its higher level our poor 
mortal bodies, and being as continually 
cut and torn by the harsh bonds that 
chain us to this earthly life. 

Philip Rutherford Kellar. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN, 


The world’s leaders to-day are calling 
to arms in all agitations tending toward 
social reform. “All men are brothers.” 
If we look and listen we will find that 
this is the central thought which is find- 
ing more or less perfect expression in 
whatever is being earnestly painted, 
preached, written or yet more earnestly 
wrought out in the lives and patient works 
of earth’s enthusiasts. 

It is the essence of the sacred word to 
us, pleading that we in the name of Divine 
charity forget all seeming differences of 
rank, wealth, education and breeding 
and hear only the uplifting evangel that 
speaks in the hearts of us all, even of the 
humblest, or even when it must force 
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itself through locks and barricades of 
evil desire or long lost virtue. 

There are godlike attributes common 
tous all, shared by the universal heart, that 
betoken the kinship and brotherhood of 
man. And a steadyand indomitable be- 
lief in these can find the blue through 
the deepest, darkest curtain of clouds 
that ever obscured it; can stay the tur- 
bid, swirling, oncoming deluge that has 
drowned, and still so often may drown in 
our world; can still keep the heart smil- 
ing when it has naught else in all the wide 
moaning world to smile for. 

“All men are brothers.” The passion- 
ate voices and rapt souls that preach 
it are Heaven’s voices asking alms of 
us, asking that we give our best and 
worthiest self for the making of a better 
and worthier self, sothat we may live and 
become a part of that supreme excellence 
of which this is but the shadow. Asking 
also that we “aid in the progress of the 
suns” by giving to our fellows the help- 
ing hand of a common purpose and a 
divided burden. A few favored mortals 
with pure hearts and clean souls, and 
with the divine power to use words, these 
words, coming from the lips of magnetic 
personality, may discover to us the broth- 
erhood of us all, and forever hold us in 
helpful sympathy with our kind. Such 
men and women raise all with whom they 
come in contact to a higher level. But 
for you and me of shorter vision and of 
feebler faith, who cannot close our eyes 
tight enough to shut out the sordid and 
mean things in the people about us, this 
revelation must come from quite another 
source, and our aid be given in another 
way than in writing or preaching to our 
brothers. For us “the slower but more 
solid reform is that which each begins and 
perfects in himself.” 

Minnie Stichter. 


OPPORTUNITIES, 


At a recent dinner given by philan- 
thropists to the newsboys of a large city, 
the dessert was served out of its course, 
and a little lad, better posted in polite 
usages than his fellows, declined the 
delicacies, thinking that they would re- 
appear in due season. His companion, 
however, eagerly availed himself of the 
luxuries, and from a knowledge born of 


an intimate acquaintance with ‘‘ hope de- 
ferred,” exclaimed: 

“ Jimmie, the time to take pie is when 
pie ts passin’.” 

To make the most of opportunity when- 
ever it presents itself, is the wisest 
policy. The occasion may seem to be 
ill-timed and lacking the elements of 
‘ne pore & it is, however, the best at 

and, and we are always safe in securing 
from it its portion of good. 

The greatest obstacle to achievement 
is the prevalence of doubt regarding the 
outcome. This is the outgrowth of a nat- 
ural tendency to disparage an undertak- 
ing before it has been tested, and many 
fruitful projects have been abandoned as 
useless, when the most meagre investiga- 
tion would have revealed the coveted 
treasure. 

The discouraged miner returned to 
town, while his patient co-laborer tried 
‘‘once again” where others had failed, 
and discovered the prize. This is the 
oft-repeated lesson of experience. 

We hear continually the cry: “What 
have I done that this calamity should 
have befallen me?” 

Alas, it is not so much what we have 
done, as what we have /ai/ed fo do, that 
has worked our ruin! 

An uncultivated field may become as 
barren as a desert, and we forget that 
nothing can live unto and “ of itself.” 

The recognition of opportunity is a 
faculty more strongly developed in some 
than in others. It comes from a belief 
in the eventual triumph of rightly di- 
rected energy—the energy which is based 
upon earnest purpose —and the keen 
survey of conditions. 

Self-confidence is needful to the ex- 
tent of estimating one’s ability at its real 
value. “I can’t” has wrecked more 
homes than disease, and the impatience 
resulting from retarded returns for labor 
expended is at the bottom of self-dis- 
trust. 

Opportunity is the momentary gleam 
of the “star of hope.” He whose gaze 
is habitually downcast will catch no 
glimpse of it; while to the confident, ex- 
— believers in possibilities, its bril- 
iancy will illumine the waste places of 
disappointment, and reveal the hidden 
pathway, following which, he may enter 
the magic realm of great and glorious 
achievement. Maria Weed. 
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IT Is reported that the members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians are in arms 
because Tom Moore was omitted from the 
“roll of honor” in the new Congressional 
Library building. It seems the omission 
was intended, and all because Moore, 
when twenty-four, wrote down America 
and libeled Thomas Jefferson. If this be 
true, the architect, or whoever made his 
list of poets, was too narrow for the re- 
sponsibility put upon him. Tom Moore's 
right to a place in a list of great poets 
would depend on the length of the list. 
In any general list of great poets Moore 
would certainly be entitled to a place, as 
Dickens would be entitled to a place in 
any general list of novelists. As the 
American people forgave Dickens for his 
unwelcome “American Notes,” so they 
were quick to forgive Moore for his 
grossly exaggerated views of American 
character and life. The fact that the Irish 
bard wrote poetry and song that compels 
our admiration and forces its way into our 
memory and will not be dislodged there- 
from, considered with the less important 
circumstance that Jefferson himself for- 
gave his libeler and counted Moore first 
in his list of poets, should have inclined 
the maker of the list to include the author 
of “Irish Melodies” and of “Lalla Rookh.” 
+ 

TURNING back to Montgomery Schuy- 
ler’s interesting paper on the new Library 
of Congress, in the June Scribner, we find 
the suggestive remark: “It has beena 
common comment that, although all the 


artists who have contributed to the work . 


are Americans, those who have worked 
abroad, with such shining exceptions as 
Mr. Vedder,have neither taken their work 
so seriously nor comprehended their work 
so well as those who have worked at 
home.” If, as Mr. Schuyler intimates, 
our artists can’t, or don’t, get from a res- 
idence abroad very much that they could 
not obtain at home, then why not ed- 
ucate our artist sons and daughters at 
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home? Assuming that Mr. Schuyler’s 
inference is well-founded, it follows that 
an extended residence abroad cannot be 
otherwise than accompanied with more 
of loss than gain to the artist whose high 
ambition it is to interpret some portion of 
the rich new life developing all about us 
here in the New World. To truthfully 
interpret even a single phase of this life, 
the artist’s soul must be in sympathy with 
it. A reproducer of mere surface condi- 
tions may do good work but cannot do 
great work. 
* 

Mrs. BURNETT is quoted as saying: 
“It is rather odd how I came to write ‘A 
Lady of Quality.’” She proceeds to ex- 
plain that it came out of her cellar, the 
cellar of her London house in Portland 
Place, which she discovered to be a per- 
fect labyrinth, in which all sorts of dark 
deeds might have been committed. 
Readers of the book who remain believ- 
ers in Mrs. Burnett’s possibilities will 
be ready to accept as literally true its 
author’s story as to the source of her in- 
spiration, and will take pleasure in the 
thought that she is likely to find some- 
where above ground the inspiration for 
the promised sequel to “A Lady of Qual- 
ity.” 

*% 

TAKING up the October Current Liter- 
ature, and beginning at the beginning as 
is our wont, we were surprised to find no 
trace of its extensively advertised new 
hand at editing, that of George W. Cable. 
Later, we read elsewhere that Mr. Cable 
has resigned his newly acquired editor- 
ship of Current Literature. At least one 
reader of that valuable periodical is not 
sorry. We regard Mr. Cable as one of 


“the few great novelists of our age and 


country, and his best work as likely to 
last a hundred yearsas that of any novelist 
of our time. But, judging by a single 
copy of his short-lived Symposium, and 
by several faithful attempts to have a 
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good time reading his editorial pages in 
Current Literature, we must conclude 
_ that the first great picturer of the Creole 
life of old Louisiana is a very poor writer 
of editorial articles. He has the greater 
gift of the story-teller, but he lacks the 
knack of editing. Some of the rest of 
us who know we lack the greater gift 
which we recognize in the author of “Old 
Creole Days” and “The Grandissimes,” 
may be wofully unconscious of our lack 
of knack also; for we haven't been placed 
in direct contrast with others who have 
that undefinable talent, as was Mr. Cable 
when he sat down at an editorial table 
where had sat several men who were edi- 
ors born and bred. 
* * 

“THE letters of Victor Hugo to His 
Family, to Ste. Beuve and Others,” re- 
cently published, reveal the actual hu- 
manity of that god of the younger French- 
men of histime. Ina letter to Ste. Beuve 
this god very humanly complains that 
he has ever been misunderstood. He 
says: “You have always thought me 
ruled by my head, whereas I am guided 
by my heart. To love, and to need love 
and friendship, is the principle of my ex- 
istence, whether in joy or grief, before 
the world or in private, heart-whole or 
not.” 

+ 

THE politician has no monopoly of the 
gift of prophecy. The prophet in litera- 
ture is always with us. If he feels well 
or is prospering he sees golden ages com- 
ing; if he is ill, or financially without hope, 
his pictures of the future of letters is 
likely to be of a coppery hue. And the 
queer thing about it is that in both moods 
he is equally true to his calling. As there 
is at present, so will there be in the future 
near and remote, a true view of literature 
that is all golden and an equally true view 
that has a greenish tinge. The optimists 


somehow fail to win the world by assault, 
and pessimists seem to have seriously 
taken at least one divine injunction, 
namely, “Be fruitful and multiply.” We 
read with satisfaction that the great Bel- 
gian dramatist and novelist, Maeterlinck, 


himself a narrow escape from a “ decad- 
ent,” has turned prophet of good things 
for literature. He concludes that there 
are certain “easily verifiable periods in 
history, when the soul of man rises nearer 
to the surface of life than it is wont, and 
informs existence and its pale reflections 
in the arts with a peculiar tenderness and 
splendor.” He professes [we are quoting 
from Cornelia Atwood Pratt in The Critic 
of October 9] to find much evidence for 
believing that an epoch of the kind is 
“just at hand.” May God and all good 
men and women speed its coming, that 
we of the present time may have some 
part and lot in it! 
*,* 
Mr. Bok in his Ladies’ Home Journal 
tells young men that “where they are 
they were intended tobe.” He repeats: 
“The place where a young man finds him- 
self is exactly where his Creator meant 
that heshould be. Therefore he is capa- 
ble of filling it. God makes no mistakes.” 
True, God makes no mistakes: the mis- 
takes are made by men who misinterpret 
His purposes and plans. Had Mr. Bok in 
his youth arrived at his present conclu- 
sion, what would not the boys and girls 
have missed in the way of fatherly ad- 
vice! And again, Mr. Bok says: “Our 
failures are always due to ourselves; 
never to other people nor to our eviron- 
ment.” To the successful editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journa/ the reverse of this 
proposition must be highly gratifying. 
But is the proposition true as it stands? 
Take the history or the past four years 
in the business world. The records of 
the commercial agencies for these years 
are black with the names of private cor- 
porations and firms and industries that 
went down under the pressure of circum- 
stances over which they had no control; 
and among the number who succumbed 
are thousands of men who, had pluck, en- 
ergy and capacity been the only tests, 
would have splendidly won in their strug- 
glefor business success. While alongside 
them were business men of less capacity, 
energy and pluck, who had only to cut 
coupons, as the same matured, to enable 
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them to successfully meet the hard times. 
Had the strong box and bank account 
kept by each of the last described class 
of business men been transferred to the 
same number of those first above men- 
tioned, the situation would have been 
changed entirely. No, a thousand in- 
fluences enter into the problem of suc- 
cess. Health,inherited capital, fortunate 
location,— more fortunate than could have 
been foreseen,— fortunate anticipation of 
unforseeable demand, the unforseeable 
weakening of opposition — from causes 
arising after one’s venture is made ina 
partially filled field,—these and many 
other circumstances and conditions enter 
into and modify the problem of success, 
Far from encouraging the youth and 
young men, such declarations from suc- 
cessful men are seriously misleading. 
a 

IN these days of fierce controversy 
over public questions it is well to take 
counsel of our political philosophers. Her- 
bert Spencer, for example, in his great 
work, “First Principles,” re-declares a 
fundamental truth which controversial- 
ists forget, that between the most oppo- 
site beliefs there is usually something in 
common, and that the true method of 
arriving at it is to observe what remains 
after the discordant elements have been 
eliminated. 

x x 

THE failure of many a worthy reform 
movement is due to the insincerity of its 
leaders and a consequent skepticism in 
the ranks. 
says: “Only in a world of sincere men is 
unity possible.” ‘“ You cannot make an 
association out of insincere men.” The 
cry is still, as in Lowell’s day, for the 
“still, strong man in a blatant land,” 
“one who can rule and dare not lie.” 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Miss Minna Irving, whose recent con- 
tributions to this magazine are pleasantly 
recalled, has the place of honor in the 
October Frank Les/ie's, with an illustrated 
poem “ Her Hallowe'en.” 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s “ The 
Days of Jeanne d’Arc,” was concluded in 


The Sage of Concord wisely’ 


the October Century. After this excur- 
sion abroad, it is to be hoped Mrs. Cather- 
wood will return to her field with new 
enthusiasm,— and not go so far from 
home again. 


The American Book Company will 
soon issue a volume of “Ohio Stories,” by 
W. D. Howells, to be one of a series of 
which Frank Stockton’s contribution will 
be “ New Jersey Stories,” and Joel Chan- 
dler Harris’s will be “ Georgia Stories.” 
Who wiil write “Iowa Stories,” Octave 
Thanet or Hamlin Garland? 


Professor Agassiz was wont to say to 
his students, “When you want to know 
anything, go directly to the man who 
knows,’—in other words don't get your 
information at second hand if it is possi- 
ble to get it from original sources. A 
great poet’ Ss opinion on versification and 
on versifiers is worth hearing and repeat- 
ing. William Knight in Alackwood’s* 
tells of his talks with Tennyson, and on 
one occasion, he says, the conversation 
drifted toward the Sonnet. The poet 
thought the best sonnets written were 
Miiton’s, Shakespeare’s and Words- 
worth’s; after these three, those by his 
own brother Charles. Posterity will 
scarcely agree with him, stubbornly in- 
sisting that there is but one Tennyson. 
He regarded the sonnet as “uv fascinating 
kind of verse,” and thought that “to ex- 
cel in it is a sure distinction.” Mr. 
Knight ventured to refer to the metrical 
and structural necessity that its last line 
should form the climax both of thought 
and expression, and that the whole should 
be like a wave breaking on the shore. 
Tennyson added: “Not only so; the 
whole should show a continuous advance 
of thought and of movement, like a river 
fed by rillets; as every great poem, and 
all essays and treatises should.” Among 
poets he regarded as the greatest, down 
to 1800, Homer, A‘schylus, Sophocles, V ir- 
gil, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe; but 
he had discovered that even in the work 
of that great heptarchy of genius there 
were trivial things to be found. Some ad- 
mirers of genius are never happy until 


’ they have localized every allusion to natu- 


ral scenery and identified every person 
introduced or alluded to ina poem ora 
play. Tennyson once said: “There are 
some envious creatures who go about fish- 
ing for the people and searching for the 
places which they fancy must have given 
rise to our poems. They don’t under- 
stand, or believe, that we have any im- 
agination of our own to creaze the people 
or the places.” Here is a lesson in hu- 
mility too good to be lost: When a lad 





*living Age, September 11. 
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of fourteen, he wrote an epic of several 
thousand lines. His father was proud 
of it; “but,” said the poet, “I burned it, 
when I read the early poems of Shelley.” 
With a poet’s short cut to conclusions, he 

ays his respects to logic: “The great 
Peliefs are not conclusions deduced by 
logic, but premises grasped by intuition.” 

Tennyson told this good story on him- 
self: Near Sterling, in Scotland, some- 
one remarked to the hotel-keeper, “ Do 
you ken who you had wi’ you t’other 
night?” “Noa,” said the landlord, “but 
he was a pleasant shentleman.” “It was 
Tennyson, the poet,” said the man. “An’ 
wha’ may he de?” inquired the landlord. 
“‘O, he’s a writer o’ verses, sich as ye see 
i’ the papers.” ‘Noo, to think o’ that!” 
exclaimed the disgusted landlord, “jeest 
a pooblic writer, an’ 1 gied him ma best 
bedroom!” 

Charles Eugene Banks, of the Oxtlook, 
Davenport, and Prof. George Cram Cook, 
of the chair of literature of the lowa 
State University, have put their heads 
together and created a wardrama. The 
pray hinges upon the battle between the 

onitor and the Merrimac. 


Supt. W. H. Skinner, of Nebraska City, 
has issued “Studies in Literature and 
Composition,” and they do say it is worth 
consulting. It is published by J. H. 
Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Geneseo, IIl., Mews, thus pictures 
Mr. J. J. Gray, of Geneseo, author of 
“The Missing Passenger,” a story of the 
early days of Mormonism, which appeared 
in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY of October: 
Mr. Gray is a man well on to 60 years. 
He is gray of hair and whisker as in 
name. Herecently removed from Dav- 
enport to Geneseo. He bought the 
Charles Kennedy residence on Chicago 
street. The house is large, square and 
old-fashioned. With its surrounding trees 
and shrubbery and twenty acres of ground 
it is an ideal home for aromancer. Mr. 
Gray is a very modest and unassuming 
man, rather below the average height 
and size. He dresses like a farmer. 


William Allen White, the famous Kan- 
sas editor and story writer, contributes the 
seventh paper in the series on the con- 
duct of great businesses now running in 
Scribner's Magazine. It appears in the 
November number and describes the 
business of a great wheat farm as seen 
by Mr. White in the Dakota wheat fields, 
where farming is done by the square mile. 


In his able paper, “A Patch of Barbar- 
ism,” in the December, 1895, number of 
this magazine, Samuel B. Evans wrote of 
Ma-Tau-E-Qua, the venerable chief of 


the Sac and Fox tribes on the govern- 
ment reservation in Tama county, Iowa. 
He spoke of the chieftain as once “the 
blood and iron of his tribe,” as “the one 
who has most sternly resisted all en- 
croachments of civilization upon his 
tribe.” “His nearest concession to civ- 
ilization was made last spring when, talk- 
ing in council about the erection of a 
school building, he said, ‘ Maybe,— after 
I am dead.’” Ma-Tau-E-Qua is dead. 
He died on the 4th of October, aged 87 
years. 


Elizabeth D. Preston, of Colorado 
Springs, wins the prize in this magazine's 
October ist Competition for the best 
original poem. It is entitled “Lines Sent 
with an Easter Lily.” It will appear 
next month. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


Werner's Magazine, New York, has 
absorbed Zhe Looker On and The Mu- 
sical Messenger. That magazine aims to 
serve as a guide to artistic expression in 
speech, song and style. 


The Arena of Mr. Ridpath seems to 
be quite as belligerent in its assaults 
upon offensive monopolies, and inoffen- 
sive windmills, as was his quixotic prede- 
cessor. 


The New Race has been removed from 
Kansas City to Chicago where the build- 
ing up of the race physically, mentally 
and morally is a vel Gonstiab. In Kan- 
sas City everybody is healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 


In Zhe Century for October, General 
Porter concluded his interesting serial, 
“Campaigning with Grant.” Readers of 
Colonel Emerson's life of Grant in the 
West, in progress in THE MIDLAND, will 
be interested in General Porter’s Book 
when it issues, as it takes up the war 
story of Grant’s life where Colonel Emer- 
son will end it, namely, with the depar- 
ture of Grant for the East after his re- 
markable successes in the West. 


The November /Vestern College Mag- 
azine (Kansas City) will contain the col- 
lege songs, colors, college and class yells, 
history and traditions of every important 
college in the West. 


_There’s a world of suggestion in the 
picture printed by the American Econo- 
mist, New York, that of Uncle Sam and 
John Bull talking across the big waters: 

UncLe SAM: “Why don’t you build some 
yachts that can race?” 

JouN BuLL: ‘* Why don’t you build some ships 
that can carry freight?” 
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Mr. Bird, editor of Lzppincott’s, is giv- 
ing his readers much wholesome advice 
on writing. In the Octobe: number he 
talks out of school on the money value of 
a popular name in literature. He finds 
fame a queer thing. “It is gained in 
such odd ways; sometimes with difficulty 
by long and hard and honest and worthy 
work, sometimes, it would seem, by a 
‘scratch,’ by mere luck or near it. It 
can be lost, too, as well as gained.” “An 
editor or publisher, revering the popular 
taste and bowing to the demands of his 
clientele, orders a new story at ten prices, 
on the strength of what its author ac- 
complished last year. He expects it to 
be ‘soul-raising and sublime’: it ap- 
pears, and proves to be such as he would 
not have considered if signed by Miss 
Ignota or Mr. Hardhack. If this sort of 
thing goes on, perhaps in time the public 
will allow its caterers to accept or de- 
cline manuscripts on their merits, with 
little reference to their sources, and 
cease to offer ‘names in place of 
thoughts.’” There’s where the Middle- 
Western magazine has an advantage over 
its rich Eastern neighbors—its readers 
are out from under the spell of great 
names; they judge works of fiction, etc., 
as they judge men and women, on their 
merits. 


Here is a fine sample of the incorrect 
use of the overworked word “claim” in 
a recent magazine: “It is often claimed 
that Americans are declining and that 
our chief increase comes from abroad. 
It is part of the general claim that the 
race is being propagated by the lowest 
elements.” We claim only what seems 
to us desirable. 

“What is American Style?” is a ques- 
tion almost satisfactorily answered by 
Edmund Kemper Broadus, in Zhe Dial 
of September 15th. Insofar as this writer 
can analyze them, “the forces whose 


resultant is this individuality” recogniz- © 


able as “American” are: (1) The youth- 
fulness of the national life; (2) Democ- 
racy; (3) Heterogeneity; (4) National 
variety (in scenery, climate and pro- 
ducts). 

In this connection, Mr. Broadus quotes 
these suggestive definitions of “style”: 
“ The speech of the people in the mouth 
of the scholar” (author’s name not given), 
and this from Lowell: “that exquisite 
something .. . that makes itself felt by 
the skill with which it effaces itself, 
and masters us at last with a sense of 
indefinable completeness.” Brander 
Matthews’ definition is more fanciful and 
pretty than helpful: “The wild flowers 
of speech plucked betimes with the dew 
still on them.” 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Here is a poet who evinces promise. 
Noting the appearance of one of his 
poems in the magazine, and referring to 
the return of several unavailable poems, 
he says: 

“It is certainly THE MIDLAND’s gain 
that you did not use them, and I am not 
sure that it was not my gain too.” 


As I sent my MS. off in haste I have thought 
that perhaps some of the lines were not properly 
placed. I have to-day arranged my poem so 
that I am pretty nearly satisfied with it but am 
still crowded for time to be as thorough as I would 
like. If you should find any errors and wish to 
use any of the rhymes, let me know and I will cor- 
rect them. 

Never send off a poem in haste. Inev- 
itable as it is in newspaper correspond- 
ence, haste is inexcusable in verse-mak- 
ing. You overestimate the editor's leis- 
ure and patience, and have a misconcep- 
tion of his mission. He is here to find, if 
he can, the finished work of authors, not 
to point out errors. A literary corres- 
pondence bureau is a good thing, but our 
ambition does not now include such a 
bureau. A writer should in justice to 
himself do for his MS. all that he sees 
may be done for it before sending it to 
an editor. 

This is my first story that I ever tried to write 
and I hope that you will publish it. I have some 

oetry that I will send if this goes in print—which 
hope it will, for 1am poor and I would like to 
make some money. 

Neither the editor nor the author can 
afford to publish this story; for, poor as 
both are, the story in question is still 
poorer. This ambitioys young writer yet 
has much to learn about the require- 
ments of successful story writing. Desire 
to “make some money” is very preva- 
lent, and there are many who would like 
to make money by writing; but talent 
must accompany the desire or failure is 
certain. 


If you should conclude to accept the MS. and 


wish to use the drawing, and if it be too large I 
could redraw it on any scale in a day’s time. 


Large sized drawings may be reduced 


‘to the size of our page, or to any smaller 


size, with small loss in quality. In a 
measure the “ensmalling” process over- 
comes the loss which follows the trans- 
mission of the picture from one form to 
another. 


“If you can find it to your advantage 
to help me now, you shall not regret it.” 
Answering literally, it is inconceivable 
that one shall afterwards regret an act 
which is clearly to one’s advantage now. 
But of course, this correspondent means 
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more than that. Her meaning clearly is 
that an acceptance of her MS. will be of 
profit to us beyond the ordinary advan- 
tage we get from the publishing of MSS. 
that interest and satisfy our readers. 
Isn’t this assurance a little unfair? Isn’t 
it pressing a little on the editor’s sympa- 
thy for his poor publication? Isn't it 
fairer to him and better for yourself that 
you tempt the editor with nothing but 
the MS. itself? 


CARD FROM ARTIST CARPENTER, 


I notice in the October issue of THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY a reference to the 
cornstalk design used on the cover of 
that magazine, as well as on the covers 
of several of Hamlin Garland’s works, 
among the number “Crumbling Idols.” 
As the use of the design in question has 
several times been commented upon, I 
would be glad, even if it is of trifling im- 
portance, to have the matter set aright. 

As a matter of fact the using of the 
cornstalk for a book-cover design was 
suggested by Mr. Hamlin Garland himself 
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when the writer with this author first 
strolled out into the country and into the 
great prairie corn fields of the Middle- 
West in search of material for the illus- 
trations of “ Prairie Songs” and “ Main 
Travelled Roads.” ‘This graceful and 
beautiful plant was then and there 
adopted as a particularly fitting decora- 
tion and symbolical, in a way, of this 
Western author's work. Injustice to Mr. 
Garland, I would say here that this was 
some considerable time before I had the 
pleasure of designing THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY cover, where the use of the 
cornstalk seemed hardly less an appro- 
priate feature. 

My old sketch-books with jottings from 
various quarters of our country will at- 
test my personal predilection in favor of 
the cornstalk as a “thing of beauty,” one 
indeed of the purely American decora- 
tive features of our landscape that has 
always seemed to me to have been much 
neglected. 

HORACE THOMPSON CARPENTER. 

New York. 
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A book that holds the superficial re- 
viewer to his reading through 350 pages, 
and that, too, without plot or much anec- 
dote, is a book with rare staying pow- 
ers. ‘The Story of the Cowboy,”* by E. 
Hough, isa marvel. To begin it is to 
read it through—not at some more con- 
venient season, but at once if possible. 
And, having finished reading it, one en- 
joys talking knowingly about life on the 
plains and airing the new knowledge de- 
rived from the book. And, finding his 
neighbor interested in the subject but 
wofully unenlightened, he forces him to 
read the book also, that the two may have 
a new subject of conversation for an in- 
definite time to come. Mr. Hough is a 
natural story-teller. Readers of this 
magazine who recall “ Belle’s Roses,” a 
frontier tale, will bear witness to that. 
But this Story of the Cowboy is not fic- 
tion; it is truth—fact. It is more than 
that—it is history. It rescues from 
ignorant or wilful misrepresentation by 
the novelists and the playwrights an in- 
tensely interesting type of American that 
is fast disappearing. The author finds 
his subject originally operating in the 
far Southwest. The pioneer cowboy 
learned his trade of the vaqueros of 


*D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50. 
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Mexico, and the cattle he herds are wild 
descendants of Andalusian stock. The 
author takes the reader with him on the 
long trail in the Sixties, from the far 
Southwest to the far Northwest, and fa- 
miliarizes him with the most stupendous 
movement recorded in the history of the 
the animal kingdom—from the Flood 
down. He vividly pictures the ranch in 
the South, and next, the ranch in the 
North. He describes the cowboy’s outfit, 
his horse, marks and brands, the drive, 
the round-up, the stampede, life on the 
ranch, with its society and amusements. 
The nester and the rustler are pictured 
to stay in the mind. Wars on the range 
are thrillingly described. All this and 
much more. The book concludes with a 
rare bit of picturing, a sunset on the 
range. It is finely illustrated with draw- 
ings by William M. Wells and C. M. 
Rael 

If this work doesn’t bring the author 
fame, then all the moralists say about 
the vaporous quality of fame will have 
been proven true. Mr. Hough's life on 
the plains, covering several years, fol- 
lowed by years of close observation as 
the far-western representative of Forest 
and Stream, have together given him two 
rare qualifications for his task; intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, 
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and trained observation from an out- 
side stand point. To these qualifications 
should be added two prime essentials for 
such a work, a vigorous, out-door style, 
free from affectation and from straining 
for effect, and a keen love of nature and 
of life that is close to nature. 


“Citizen Bird—Scenes from Bird Life 
in Plain English for Beginners,”* by 
Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues, 
is a book to delight the eyes of boys and 
girls who have reached the period that 
comes to the normal child-mind, when 
they cease to be satisfied with simply 
seeing birds flit over their heads, and 
hearing them chirp and sing in the trees; 
but must know their names, their ways, 
their home life, their social economy, etc. 
This work is illustrated with over a hun- 
dred fine engravings, from drawings by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. These pictures 
help the reader to identify the birds of 
his acquaintance and help prepare him 
for chance visitors. The scene of the 
story is an orchard farm in the bird sea- 
son of the year. Dr. Roy Hunter, a nat- 
uralist, his daughter, nephew and niece, 
a country boy, a nurse and a fisherman, 
are the characters introduced. It opens 
with an overture by the birds and closes 
with a procession of the bird families 
with which the reader has by this time 
become acquainted. Supplemental to 
the story, and in finer type, is given a 
brief and simple account of every bird 
mentioned, its size, appearance, dispo- 
sition, habitat and family. This is a good 
book for parents to read with their chil- 
dren. The ignorance of otherwise well 
educated and knowing people as to their 
bird neighbors is one of the mysteries 
which they themselves find it hard to 
explain. 


“ How Money is Coined”’7 is a neat little 
book, profusely illustrated, describing a 
visit to the United States mint at New 
Orleans. Its author and publisher, Mr. 
E. S. Gardner, has made the work a 


source of reliable information, free from - 


political speculations, and presenting 
only facts relating directly to the opera- 
tions of coinage. There are only four 
mints operated by government. These 
are located in Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Carson City and San Francisco. Few 
have visited them and not one in a hun- 
dred thousand know half the contents of 
this little work. 


$1.50. 


*The Macmillan Company, New York. 
+E. S. Gardner, publisher, Des Moines, Iowa. 
25 cents. 


THE MIDLAND BOOK TABLE. 


Myths of Greece and Rome, narrated 
with special reference to literature and 
art, by H. A. Guerber, lecturer on My- 
thology,* is a book worthy a permanent 
place in the student's library. Miss Guer- 
ber has done good work in collecting, 
arranging and presenting the subject 
matter. The book’s 428 pages include 
all the best preserved myths relating to 
gods and heroes from Jupiter to A:neas, 
with the story of the Trojan War, the 
Calydonian Hunt, etc. It also gives a 
scholar’s analysis of myths, a genealogi- 
cal table, an index to poetical quotations 
and a general glossary and index. The 
work is well paragraphed for ready re- 
ference, and is profusely illustrated with 
plates reproducing the most famous 
paintings of mythical subjects. 


Mrs. Isadore Baker's little book of 
“ Sonnets and other Verse,’’f like her “In 
Memoriam,” evinces a genius for the ex- 
pression of elevated thought in sonnet 
form. Though several of the poems in 
other forms abound in rare lines and fine 
suggestion, yet the poet is found to be at 
her best in the sonnet. We have space 
for only one specimen of Mrs. Baker’s 
best work, ‘' The Madonna:” 
The ght that falls athwart this pictured face, 
Hath richer tint than that of common day, 
As if suffused by some diviner ray 
Than art may give of holiness and grace. 
O spirit type, or dream beyond compare, 
Of womanhood divine in human guise, 
The source from whence redemption’s blest 
emprise, : 
For aye. in earth or heaven beloved and fair. 
And thus there blooms on altar-piece and shrine 
This flower of art.—a pure ideal face; 
Soul-lit with holy joy of mother love 
In Christ, new-born, foreknown by mystic sign 
Of alien star aflame in midnight space, 


And seraph greeting from the Throne above. 


The Werner Company has added to 
its valuable State Government series a 
work by two of Iowa’s ablest educators, 
entitled “ History and Civil Government 
in Iowa,” by H. H.Seerley, A. M., Pres- 
ident of the Iowa State Normal School, 
and L. W. Parish, A. M., Professor of 
Political Science in the same institution. 
Two better men for the preparation of 
such a work could scarcely be found, 
their abilities and experience all ad- 
mirably equipping them for the task. To 
the book proper is added Part III., “ The 
Government of the United States,” by 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D., author 
of the series above mentioned, thus 
rounding out the subject to complete- 
ness. ‘This work is worthy a place in 
every school library in Iowa. 

*American Book Company. Chicago. 


t lowa City, Iowa. 
t The Werner Company, Chicago. 
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